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IKE learning to dance, owning a 

home is one of those things you 
eventually do. And the sooner you 
do it, the sooner will come tranquil- 
ity, the sense of being a substantial 
citizen and the consciousness of 
having a solid basis from which to 
work and play. Modern civilization 
has divided people into two classes— 
the settled and the nomad. Nomads 
are those who are content to rent 
apartments and houses, to move from 
one to the other, to live under a con- 
stant cioud of uncertainty. The 
autocracy of today is the autocracy 
of the landlord. Those who own their 
own homes are lords of all they sur- 
vey within their property lines. 
Sooner or later you have to choose the 
class to which you want to belong, 
whether you want a home or merely 
a parking space. 

Because it believes that better citi- 
zens and a more stable nation are 
created and maintained when the 
majority of people own their own 
homes, HousE & GARDEN each issue 
devotes its pages to suggestions for 
building homes, furnishing them and 
making gardens about them. It is 
frankly a propaganda magazine. It 
wants to see more people build and 
make homes, it wants to convert the 
nomad from the folly of his ways; 
but, if he insists on being a nomad 
and parking his car in a twenty-story 
garage with a lot of other nomads, 
then we want to show him how this 
can take on the semblance of a home. 

Acquiring a home in the country 
or suburbs is arrived at by three 
paths—you buy a house already 
built and fit yourself into it; or you 
build a house to suit the sort of per- 
son you are, making the house fit 
you; or you take an old house and 
restore or remodel it into the sort of 
home you feel is agreeable to your 
way of living. By whichever way you 
acquire a home it is quite asnecessary 
for your house to fit you (if you want 
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grouping in good taste will be 
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genuine and lasting satisfaction) as it 
is to have a suit or dress fit you. For 
a house is more than a place in which 
to live; it is the container of your per- 
sonality and the personalities of your 
children; it should be the place where 
you are most yourself. How many 
times have you seen people who were 
homesick in their homes. They had 
good reason—their houses were 
strangers to them. 

These thoughts have come to us as 
we turn the advance pages of this 
January issue. It contains a lot of 
material that is necessary to those 
who want to make homes that fit 
them. Not everyone wili want to 
live in all the houses shown here, but 
every house has some suggestion or 
suggestions for those who are plan- 
ning houses in which they do want to 
live. It includes a bungalow that has 
character in its design (and few bunga- 
low designs do), a stiff Back Cofinect- 
icut farmhouse made into a pleasing 
home quaintly reminiscent of the 
South, a substantial New England 
country house and one on Long Island. 
To remind you of the days when sta- 
bility was expressed in our domestic 
architecture, we show one of the finest 
of the early colonial houses in Mary- 
land—a reminder of the most aristo- 
cratic civilization this country has 
ever known. There are shown ways 
of combining one material with an- 
other, of using concrete to advantage. 
Architectural terms are explained. 
Hardware is displayed—and the pros- 
pective home owner will find that 
these details of his equipment are not 
at all prosaic, but extremely decora- 
tive. For those who settle down that 
they may have a garden there is in- 
cluded an essay on the first step in 
garden making and an authoritative 
outline of the new fruit varieties in 
many types. Page after page this 
issue pursues its propaganda. The 
number of its converts can be judged 
by its growing circulation. 
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THE Estey Residence Organ brings into the home 
It is not limited i: 
fange, or tone, or interpretation. At your will 
it becomes any one of a scure of instruments, 
or all of them blended in symphony. It is both 
the perfect soloist and the full orchestra. What- 
ever you may seek in the whole world of music, 
stately sonata or tripping tarantelle,or the lightest 
popular air, it will answer your desire. 


an infinite variety of music. 
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Its possibilities are not even restricted by the 
owner's skill. Unlike many other instruments, 
the Pipe Organ does not depend on delicate 
finger-touch for the shading of its tones. Estey 
Residence Organs are equipped with the Estey 
Organist, a device which makes it possible for 
you to have any selection played with all the 
art and delightful tonal effects of the world’s 
greatest masters. 


The Extey Organ Company, “Brattleboro, Vermont 
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6 ew first three yearly issues of House & GARDEN 
state the interests of the magazine—the way the 
theme of a symphony is stated in the opening move- 
ments. In January, the House Building Number, 
we build the house. In February, the Furniture 
Number, we furnish it. In March, the Gardening 
Guide, we make the garden. After that each issue 
is an elaboration of these three themes. The differ- 
ence between the symphony and the issues of the 
magazine is that in the magazine the themes are 
always stated differently. You can read House & 
GARDEN for years and find each number different 
and fresh and more inspiring. 

The next issue, the Furniture Number, contains 
seventeen pages of furniture and furnishing sugges- 
tions. Ruby Ross Goodnow explains how furniture 
can be effectively used—and the illustrations prove 
it. There is an article on beds, one on Normandy 
furniture——a rural type that is becoming quite popu- 
lar—an article on the style of Louis XV, a descrip- 
tion and history of Ghoides and Kulah rugs, two 
pages of remarkably beautiful bathrooms, a Little 
Portfolio of unusual and livable interiors, a page of 
screens and a page of new pillows. 
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UT furniture is not all that this issue contains. 
There is the item, for example, of five houses. 
One is in Richmond, Va,, another in Scarsdale, N. 
Y., a little cottage in Bellevue, Delaware and two 
houses in Baltimore,. Each of these suits a different 
kind of taste. The Richmond house is a solution for 
the long narrow lot; the house in Scarsdale is a com- 
bination of many kinds of materials, the whole 
woven into the pattern of an English half-timber 
house; the cottage would be suitable for many local- 
ities, being a house in half-timber, stucco and stone; 
the two houses in Baltimore are built as a unit so 
that from the street they appear to be one large house. 
Adding to this generous measure of houses, we 
show a model of a house and garden that is being 
built in Palm Beach and then present an article on 
the variously beautiful and useful ways slate can 
be handled in home building. 

The gardening enthusiasts, now restive under the 
winter of their discontent will find a soothing and 
helpful interest in the three pages of gardens, in the 
articles on roses, on the clipped bowers of England, 
on soil preparation for borders and gardens, on 
raspberries and on vines. 
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~\NE of these days, when we have nothing else to 
do, we would like to write a history of comfort, 
its rise, development andits misconceptions. Disraeli 
once said that the English mistook comfort for 
civilization. The same dictum applies to Americans. 
We have perfectly appointed bathrooms—and a 
rising murder rate. We have elevators, and motors 
for the masses—and child labor permitted in some 
states. We have more telephones and more divorces 
per capita than any other nation. We have rocking 
chairs and lynchings! 

This history of comfort would be a history of 
houses. Men began to build for comfort and pleas- 
ure in Queen Elizabeth’s time; before that the houses 
were often built for defense. At the end of the 16th 
Century, spaciousness, magnificence, cneerfulness 
and dignity were produced in houses, but conVen- 
ience was neglected. Nothing much was done for 
comfort in the disposition and arrangement of rooms 
during the 17th and 18th Centuries. Owners then 
were more concerned, with getting vast effects. At 
the time Pope remarked, “ "Tis very fine, but when 
d’ye sleep and where d’ye dine?” From this point 
on, our story would be the story of mechanics 
and how they have improved comfort. But, alas, 
it would not be a history of civilization! 
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How often you hear it said of an old house that 
the bricks of which it was made were imported 
from England or Holland. People actually believe 
this to have been a fact, just as they believe that the 
Mayflower brought over vast quantities of furniture. 
Had this been true it would have required more than 
one Leviathan to have brought either the furniture 
or the bricks. The historian George Cary Eggleston 
remarked on this in one of his books,—“‘nearly all 
these bricks, whether English or Dutch, were made 
in America, as later scholarly research has con- 
clusively proved. The only difference between 


English and Dutch bricks was one of dimensions.. 


The small bricks, moulded upon a Dutch model, 
were known as Holland bricks. The much larger 
ones, moulded upon an English model, were called 
English bricks. The very learned and scholarly 
historian of South Carolina, Mr. McCrady, has 
conclusively proved that the so-called English 
bricks used in the construction of Carolina houses 
could not have been imported from England. By 
simple arithmetical calculation he has shown that 
all the ships landing in the Carolinas during the 17th 
Century—even if all of them had been loaded ex- 
clusively with bricks—could not have brought in 
enough bricks to build one-half or one-fourth the 
‘English brick’ houses of that part of the country.” 





HE Westinghouse Lamp Company has recently 

been carrying on some interesting experiments, 
in cooperation with Peter-Hendérson Company, to 
show that electfic light can be used to speed up the 
growth of plants. Both flower and vegetable seeds 
were planted. The tests proved that artificial light 
will accelerate growth. This being true, it is only a 
matter of appilying the process comméeteially, which 
would mean; that greenhouse crops of flowers and 
vegetables would be raised in half the time now re- 
quired. In anotheryexperiment the Westinghouse 
Company and Columbia University used electric 
light successfailly in forcing plants. 

This may’mean a new era in commercial horti- 
culture—or it may mean nothing. We are always 
skeptical when processes force Nature beyond her 
natural course. We have seen plants “doubled” — 
and weakened to’the inroads of disease. We have 
seen them “divided” until natural growth was inter- 
rupted. We wonder, apropos of these experiments, 
if it is a wise thing to force a plant to keep going full 
steam ahead for twenty-four hours. Will it not, in 
the end, Weaken the stock? Is it not logical to sup- 
pose that plants, like people, require periods of rest? 
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WE have just received a delightful volume on 
Colonial interiors by Leigh French, Jr., in 
which, in addition to many valuable photographs 
and measured drawings, we find designs and color 
schemes for stenciling and splattering floors, In 
Colonial times and the era that followed them, it 
was not an unusual custom to paint the floors a 
ground color of, say, gray, and then stencil on this, 
a simple arid unobtrusive pattern in black and 
Venetian red. Or black and purple on dark green 
or black on dark red. The splatters, made by splat- 
tering paint from a brush, gave an amusing and 
colorful finish to floors. One would have a ground of 
green and a splatter of black; another a ground of 
yellow with green and purple splatters; a third has 
red and purple on light gray; a fourth, white and 
black on gray. If you will visualize these colors, 
you will see how aptly they make a foundation for 
hooked and rag rugs, how quaintly they harmonize 
in with the feeling of early American furniture. 

A later era brought in graining which was applied 
to woodwork. Some of this was beautifully done. 
If you can find an old painter who can do it well, it 
warrants the experiment. 


ED 
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A HOUSE OF MANY MATERIALS 


The home of W. K. Pleuthner, architect, at Scarsdale, 
N. Y., is an interesting example of combining building 
materials, especially old materials. The timbers were 
taken from an old barn where the years mellowed their 
tones and softened their contours. The bricks used in the 
nogging between the timbers came from a demolished 


church. With the bricks were combined pieces of quartz 
and red granite, producing a colorful and unusual texture. 
Metal casements give the windows an appropriate air. 
The half-timbering is an integral part of the structure and 
it has been worked out with a real feeling for the crafts- 
manship that made the English half-timber cottage famous 
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COMBINING ONE MATERIAL WITH ANOTHER 


The Only Rules Which Have to be Observed in 
This Phase of Architecture Are Those of Consistency 


HEN the great adventure of building 

a house emerges from the mist of 
dreams and looms close at hand, when it is 
no longer a castellated affair, located in 
Spain, it often has no small struggle to free 
itself from a babel of conflicting advice and 
warnings, and to express in solid, ponderable 
materials something of the intentions and 
preferences of those who are to call it 
“home ’. 

Most people who are 
building seem to have much 
more definite predilections 
as to style than they have 
as to materials, though as 


contemplating 


the actual beginning of 
operations draws nearer, 


they become more and more 
agitate’ about what ma- 
terials they will use, and 
about what materials may 
be used in combination with 


others. 
They are fairly certain 
that they want (using 


popular labels rather than 
architectural accuracy) a 
Colonial house, or an Italian 
or a Spanish one or an 
English cottage type, or, 
very likely, a house almost 
exactly like one they saw in 
a magazine—but they are 
by no means certain about 


what materials they will 
use. 

When they do think 
about it their thoughts 


usually are found at one of 
two extremes. They either 
believe that combinations 
of materials may be made in 
any haphazard fashion, or 
that such combinations are 
governed by subtle rules of 
architectural etiquette, 
known only to the initiate. 

The fact of the matter is 
that architecture, being a 
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distinctly human enterprise, is astonishingly 
successfully governed by ordinary logic and 
common sense, seasoned with good taste— 
all three of which, plus a knowledge of 
architecture and building, are among the 
accomplishments of the competent architect. 

To shape the present article into one 
dealing with the building materials best 
used with different historic styles would be 
to duplicate much already available advice 
and illustration. It would, moreover, 
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strengthen the already too prevalent accept- 
ance of arbitrary rules, which are as unfor- 
tunate in architecture as they are in any of 
the arts. Good taste and common sense 
usually prevent the commission of too 
impossible stylistic anachronisms, and good 
taste and architectural ability have also 
known when to depart from the pictures in 
the book, and have achieved, for instance, 
under the skillful hands of a Philadelphia 
firm, some houses of local ledge-stone which 
owe stylistic inspiration to 
the domestic architecture of 
Italy, and to the minor 
French chateaux. 

Mental confusion is one 
of the abiding curses and 
ailments of the human race, 
making complexity where 
none exists, and worrying 
about minor distinctions 
before major distinctions 
have been made. 

Within the scope of this 
article, there might be in- 
itially regarded as major 
distinctions, the distinction 
between permanent and im- 
permanent materials, and 
between formal and_in- 
formal materials. 

The use of one or the 
other of such broad classifi- 
cations should be deter- 
mined before the prospec- 
tive builder begins to worry 
about details. 

Permanency in building 
materials is a relative term, 
since the all-wood house, 


Rough stone masonry has 
been combined logically with 
stucco in the home of V. 
K. Hunter, Pelham, N. Y. 
The two things work together 
in actual construction. When 
necessary, the stucco can be 
given a correspondingly rough 
texture. C. J. Sweelerman, 
architect 
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With a wall construction of brick and stone 
masonry, which seeks an effect of colorful 
informality, such a hooded doorway as this 
exists on friendly terms. From the house of 
George Howe, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia; 
Mellow, Meigs & Howe, architects 


properly built and properly cared for is 
known to have lasted over two hundred 
years. Many, indeed, of the earliest New 
England houses have lasted longer than 
that, without proper care. The real dis- 


tinction, as related farticularly in dollars 


and cents, is better expressed by the term 

maintenence cost, as represented by repaint- 

ing, re-roofing and other replacements. 
Certainly the all-wood house is best when 











it is all of wood. 


On the garden size of Mr. 
Howe’s house the combina- 
tions of materials have been 
most skilfully and interest- 
ingly handled. The prevail- 
ing color in the ledge stone 
masonry is a dull dark red 


A slate roof, for instance, 


Stucco and brick make one of 
the happiest mixtures; in 
color and texture they play 
perfectly into each other's 
hands. From the house of 
Dr. L. ¥. Barker, Guilford, 
Md., E. *.. Palmer, architect 
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In the house of 
Vernon Radcliff, 


Pelham, N. Y., 
S. F. Hunt, 
architec t, stone, 
timber and stuc- 
co are joined. 


is inappropriate and out of character, as 
also would be the introduction of leaded 
casements or incidental iron work. ‘‘The 
white house with the green blinds’’ will 
always be an American ideal, and a worthy 
ideal, too—better than many ill-advised 
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Tile in stucco is an old 
style that gives a delightful 
texture and affords s pots 
of color. Here it is used 
above an entrance door 


To relieve the effective 
wide expanse of stucco 
the quoins of the doorway 
and windows are done in 
brick. Leopold Stokowski, 
owner: Edmund B. 
Gilchrist, architect 


With adz-hewn timbers 
and rough-textured brick 
masonry leaded casements 
and wrought iron are 
splendidly appropriate. 
J. W. Day, Douglaston, 
N. Y., owmer: Frank 
Forster, was the architect 


departures in poorly done stylistic affecta- 
tions. But it is its best self when it is built 
all of wood, and when it attempts no fanci- 
ful vagaries. Its chimneys may be of brick, 
or of local stone if there is a local stone 
(Continued on page 86) 
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From the hill, We um of the 
Chesapeake m 0 é , distance . The garden doorway, with its shell hood, 
is one of the most widely copied doorways 
in America. It is a thing of unusually 
graceful lines and spirited ornamentation, 
well deserving the imitation it receives 
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The famous portico, one of the most 
exquisite in Colonial architecture, has a 
carved cupid in its tympanum represented 
in the act of throwing roses down upon the 
guests mounting or descending the broad steps 
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WEST RIVER, MARYLAND 
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When Tulip Hill was built, nearby Annap- 
olis, still one of the most beautiful, was one 
of the most important cities in the Colonies. 
The house gets its name from the heavy grove 
of Tulip Poplars which still surrounds it 


Like other Colonial chimneys these are 
arched, but unlike most these have been 
built parallel to the length of the house 
instead of to the width, as is usually the 
case. Their bases inthe cellar are 6’ square 
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The Foremost Agents For Country And Suburban 
Properties Figure The Value Of A Garden 


g b- RE are several lights in which you can consider the 
making and maintenance of a garden. 

You can consider it a sport, a game plaved with the elements 
as opponent, a game full of chance, rife with beauty and exacting 
of one’s intelligence, a game that affords both health-giving 
exercise and abundant returns for endeavor. 

Or you may consider it an art, in which colorful and changing 
pictures are made by the application of a design planted with 
certain combinations and groups of trees, shrubs and flowers. 
An art it undoubtedly is, an ancient, friendly and universal art. 

You may consider it a traditional pastime that, in your 
generation, you will carry on as your forebears did before you 
In England and France many people garden not only because 
they like it, but because gardening runs in their families. 
This is an estimable way to consider gardening; a man might 
leave his sons a much poorer heritage than the gift for making 
plants thrive and bring forth their increase. 

You may consider it as one of the elements in the rounding out 
of an effective full life. The world we live in is a very complex, 
many-sided existence. If we would live an effective full life, 
we have to discriminate, to choose and pick our points of contact. 
lo ally all our interests with ephemeral affairs creates an un- 
satisfying existence; to ally them with ancient, beautiful and 
lasting affairs, brings contentment, tranquillity and the sense 
of achievement The making and maintenance of a garden is 
an ancient pastime; it is, as we have seen, full of beauty, and it 
gives lasting satisfaction. But did you ever consider a garden 
from that peculiarly American viewpoint of dollars and cents? 
Is a garden a good investment? A factor in real estate values? 

With the view to arriving at the value of a garden, House & 
GARDEN sent out a questionnaire last autumn to the foremost 
agents of suburban and country real estate. The question was 
putas follows: ‘It is perfectly evident that the house with well- 
planted grounds is worth more from both investment and sales 
standpoints than one without. But how much more? Five 
percent, ten, twenty oe 


p® ACTICALLY all of these gentlemen took the trouble to 

reply. The question was novel. Some wrote short replies, 
others wrote us brilliant, sympathetic and detailed answers 
Some considered that the added value of shrubbery, a good 
lawn, flowers and trees, can run as high as 50°), others put it 
as low as 5%). In only one instance the dealer felt that it had 
no added sales value at all. Striking an average, well-planted 
grounds, in the opinion of the foremost agents of suburban and 
country real estate, add to the value of a property no less 
than 20%. 

It is impossible to quote all these letters at length; our space 
however, permits us to give a few excerpts. 

Fish & Marvin, of New York: “The proper planting around a 
suburban home is as much value as having the house attractively 
furnished when it is to be sold.”’ 





Edgar G. Johnson, of Riverdale, N. Y.: “If suburban home 
owners realized fully the value that trees, annuals, perennials 
and garden landscaping add to the values of their properties 
we would see, within a very short time, a radical change in most 
residential districts within fifty miles of any metropolis.” 

William Dewsnap, of New York: “A property well planted 
will find a much quicker sale which is worth at least 10% in the 
prolonged carrying charges. Then again, a property well 
planted will attract more customers, enabling the owner to pick 
his customer to better advantage, and secure a better sale price.” 


S. NEWCOMB, of Pinehurst, N. C.: “The expenditure 

e of an amount equal to 5% of the cost of the dwelling on 

any lot is essential, and will add 20% to the value of the prop- 
erty. This amount added to that expended in the construction 
operations will make very little difference in the intrinsic value 
of a home, and it will amply repay any owner, if necessary, to cut 
the amount from the building cost and expend it in the improve- 
ment of the grounds. Within reasonable limits, the more plant- 
ing the better. Failure to plant at all is actual extravagance.” 

J. J. Schwartz, of Plainfield, N. J.: “Our plan follows out 
that an investment of 144% to 2% of the purchase price of a 
home in shrubs and flowers enhances the sale value 5%.” 

George M. Taylor, of Garden City, L. I.: “When you find a 
place with an attractive house, pretty lines, and the grounds 
beautifully planted, the percentage on a place of this kind would 
be fifty-fifty with the architect and the planting of the grounds.” 

Richard de B. Boardman, of Boston: “All real estate 
operators and speculators in Boston and vicinity often spend a 
certain amount of money in improvements after the purchase 
of estates before offering them for sale.” 

Blankenhorn Realty Company, of Pasadena, Cal.: ‘A well 
planted and well landscaped place sells more quickly than the 
other and the owner not only gets back the money that he spent 
on planting, but additional profit as well.” 

Benjamin C. Tower, of Boston: “Flowers and shrubbery 
and well-planted grounds add not only materially to the value 
of a resident property, but very often attract purchasers.” 

Walter Channing, of Boston: “In the modern suburban 
developments, I think all the best practice provides a planting 
program for every house, and is just as necessary as the porch, 
garage, electric lights and gas.” 

Henry W. Savage, of Boston: “There is no question in our 
minds that a home surrounded by either a small or large amount 
of grounds well landscaped, and after planting has been done 
are well kept, isa much more salable home than one without.” 

Warren Murdock, of New York: “The fact that the shrubbery 
is there might make a difference between making a sale or not.” 

Ladd & Nichols, of Greenwich, Ct.: “A prospective purchaser 
would no more consider buying a fine home without proper 
landscaping than he would consider buying a Fifth Avenue 
mansion with an old stoop and weather-beaten doors.” 
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EATING IN THE PRESENCE OF BOOKS 


In the dining room of old houses it is not unusual 
to find a shelf of books, which give both intimacy 
and dignity to the meals. But even betier than 
eating 1n the presence of books is punctuating the 
meal with reading—a verse of Amy Lowell with 
the soup, a dash of Boccaccio with the entrceé, a 


page of Charles Lamb with the salad, a poem of 
Burns with the sweet. These are the thoughts which 
occur to us when we look into this dining alcove 
situated at one end of the living room in the home 
of J. Averell Clark, at Westbury, Long Island. 
Peabody, Wilson & Brown were the architects 
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Reading from iefi to right along this row of old clocks we have, first an Empire 
atch holder in bronze and gilt; then a Louis XVI in bronze and gilt; next, an 

ornate Louis XVI gilt clock; then a white marble and bronze Empire clock; and 

finally, another Empire watch holder. Courtesy of Wood, Edey & Slayter 
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A Fascinating History is Written in the Development of 
Timekeepers from the Periods of Their Early Beginnings 


STEWART RANKIN 


the dial by maay years, rung 
first by hand, according to 
the sun, to call folk to 
prayers or to meals. This 
plan was superseded at the 
end of the 13th Century by 
clockwork figures known as 
Jacks, which struck the 
bells by mechanism. French 
and German workmen of 
the 16th and 17th Cen- 
turies lavisied skill and 
ingenuity on these gro- 
tesques—a dog, for example, 
sitting gruesomely alert, 


PTS IMEKEEPERS as dis- 

| tinguished from clocks 
go back to fabulous an- 
tiquity. There were Clyp- 
svydrae, which measured 
time by the fall of water; 
there were the sundial and 
the sand glass. All these 
marked the hours silently, 
whereas the clock began as 
a bell The word “clock” 










in most European languages 
signifies “bell,” and in all 
early clocks it is the salient 
feature. The bell preceded 
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An ornate and essentially 
French clock of the time of 
Louis XVI, done in blue 
enamel with elaborate gilding 
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A_ characteristic Empire clock in bronze gilt 
flanked by Empire candlelabra in bronze and gilt 
comprise this mantel grouping. With its paneled 
background and inserted mirror it makes an ideal \ 









decorative unil for a drawing room of French design. 
Fakes, Bisbee & Robertson, Inc., decorators 
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The Bracket or Table clock 
was an early form. This 
example, in a tortoise sheli 
case, is from the 17th Century 


The Italian marble and bronze 
clock above, is dated ‘‘Verona, 
1790.”’ It is flanked by 18th 
Century terra cotta statuettes 


rolling his great red eyes as each second passes, 


and opening his jaws as the hour strikes, 
birds that sing. Bacchus drinking out 
of a bottle, and strange developments of 
sacred themes. However, freaks then, as 
now, were exceptional, and the domestic clock 
was being steadily evolved from the turret and 
monastery clock, its precursor. 

In the 16th Century clocks of moderate size 
were already being made for those who were 
wealthy enough to afford 
such luxuries. They are 
known as table or portable 
clocks, and the majority 
are of German or Dutch 
origin. In size they vary 
from about a foot in height 
to a few inches, but large 
or small, each is finished 
with marvellous skill and 
elaboration. These early 
table clocks are very scarce, 
the museums have got the 
best of them. The simplest 
are shaped like square, 
octagonal, or round boxes, 
with the dial set hori- 
zontally on the top. Balus- 
ters of steel or brass enclose 
panels of gilded bronze or 
iron or some other metal. 
Beautifully wrought decor- 
ations, chased, pierced, and 
engraved, adorn them; and 
sometimes have damascen- 
ing in silver and gold. 
Others are drum shaped, 
opening at the lid like a 
watch; they were known as 
clock-watches, but these 
charming things are like 
neither the one nor the 
other, according to modern 
ideas. To these simple 
forms a perforated orpierced 




















Another example of a Bracket 
clock. The case is in black 
and gold lacquer and the 
dial face is richly decorated 


Classical Empire influence is 
seen in the clock to the left. The 
case is made of mother of pearl 
with ormolu and gold mounts 


dome enclosing a bell was soon added, and the 
practical improvement became a characteristic 
and decorative feature. 

The majority of these portable clocks were 
made in Germany; Augsberg, Nuremberg, and 
Ulm were famous ciock-making centres; a 
pineapple is the Augsberg mark; an N in a 
circle indicates Nuremberg, and a Bear marks 
Berne, from whence emanated curiosities and 
freaks. In many unmarked pieces the style 
clearly indicates a Teutonic 
origin. The variations of 
this pattern observed a 
certain similarity which 
may be roughly outlined as 
an oblong or square body 
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from which rises a dome 
perforated to emit the 
sound of the bell it covers; 
some strike the hour and 
some each quarter as well. 
From this model the Lan- 
tern or Birdcage clock was 
developed almost a cen- 
tury later in England; it 
had an immense vogue, and 
continued to be made down 
to the time of George II. 
The Lantern or Birdcage 
clock—so-called on account 
of the shape—was either 
set on a bracket or hung on 
the wall from a nail; the 
large bell itself formed the 
dome, which was not cov- 
ered as in the earlier man- 
ner but merely crossed by 


(Continued on page 94) 








In this grouping the mid- 
die clock is a Directoire 
that to the left an 18th 
Century French clock in 
marble and brass; and the 
right,an Empire in marble 
Wood, Edey & Slaylter 
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“Shag-Bark Shade,” the home of Calvin Kiessling, at New Canaan, Ct.,wasanold farmhouse of for- 

bidding lines now'remodeled into a comfortable, picturesque and architecturally pleasing country house. 

By removing partitions large rooms were created. This shows the dining room, whose door leads out 
lo the garden in the rear of the house 


THE REMODELED HOME 


of an 


From the dining alcove shown 

above extends a long room with a 

cavernous fireplace. Stairs wind up 

~ r ala from this to the second floor. In 

ARC HI it EC rT the remodeling all the old paneling 
was carefully preserved 
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The garden lies be- 
hind the house, an 
informal planting of 
old-fashioned flowers 
on one side the grape 
arbor, and the vege- 
table garden on the 
other side 


























The front of the 


house before remod- 


eling. Mr. Kiess- eling. The before- 
ling merely extended : : , and-afler views of 
the roof in frontand § ' , this house show 
rear and supported in how simply an old 
it with tall columns. place can be remod- 
Windows were en- 3 : eled by using some 
larged and added {f a 4 m architectural study 


The rear of the 
house before remod- 
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The front of the 
house as remodeled. 
On one side was 
thrown out a kitchen 
wing and this was 
balanced by the © 


ront porch that was | 
moved to the side Ee ee 
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In thi haracteristic bit of Georgian 
architecture one of the most wmportant 
clement } Me Pa dir nN window, 
adapted from that m famous motif of 


the Itali 
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A view of three casement 
windows from the interior 
of a formally treated room 
shows .nany of those parts 
of the wall’s construction 
and ornaments whose 
names are often in doubt. 
Just below the Cove is the 
Cornice Moulding 

























This Georgian doorway, based on the 
Roman Doric Order, contains many of 
the significant features of the classical 
The Entasis of a column is 
the slight swelling, greatest about one- 
third the way up, without which the 
sides of the column would appear hollow 
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The two most usual types 
of windows are the case- 
ment and the double- 
hung. One swings on 
hinges, and the sashes of 
the other slide up and 
down in grooves with the 
aid of concealed weights. 
The named parts are the 
same in each 


SOME 

ARCHITECTURAL 
TERMS 
Drawings by }. M. Rosé 


EXPLAINED 
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The unusual feature 
of the dormers in this 
Directoire house at 
St. Nom-la-Bretéche, 
France, is that the 
rounded windows are 
casements. The 
spandrels are solid 
and are hid behind 
the circular trim of 
the opening. To give 
variation, the middle 
window is peaked 





THREE PAGES 


of 
UNUSUAL DORMER WINDOWS 


In some old English houses 
it is not unusual to find 
dormer windows with glass 
cheeks. These increase the 
light entering the rooms under 
the roof and can be used for 
additional ventilation when 
one of the panes is hinged 


1G becanesecnnst sesamennetanien yi cost tiniant 





$7 





Although we generally asso- 
ciate Palladian windows with 


flat facades, you occasionally 
find a house in England 


where the Palladian design 
is applied to a dormer. It is 
an interesting treatment, 
adaptable to Georgian types 


The interesting features of 
the dormers on this French 
residence are their shallow 
projection from the sleep 
Mansard roof, their variety 
in shape, the use of scrolls 
for side ornaments and the 
small wrought-iron balcony 
in the middle window. The 
house dates from the time of 
Louis XIV 
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DORMERS from FRENCH, 


ENGLISH amd AMERICAN 


HOUSES 
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The corner of a 
house in Gloucester- 
shire, England, 
showing leaded ca e 
menis used in dor- 
mers and the hipped 
roof construction in 
their covering. Sides 
and roofs are of slate 





Although these dormers 
have only a shallow projec- 
tion from the steep-pitched 
Mansard roof, they have a 
decorative value because of 
the ornamental leadwork 
enclosing them. The house 
is at Versailles and was once 
the residence of Charles 
and Frances Wilson Huard 





A part from their usefulness 
dormers can be a decorative 
feature, and it is not un- 
usual to find dormers that 
are not windows at all but 
merely applied for a dec- 
oralive purpose, to em- 
phasize the vertical lines of 
the window openings below 
them and to enliven the roof 








The unusual features of 
these dormers above a shop 
at Kimbolton, England, are 
their short, upward sloping 
roofs contrasting sharply 
with the pitch of the main 
roof, and the white large 
board at the top of the sides 
left showing to emphasize 
the presence of the dormer 


The shallow, curve-topped 
dormers in thisghouse at 
Viroflay, France, are par- 
tially recessed by the pro- 
jection of the eaves be yond 
their base, the eaves run- 
ning in a continuous line. 
An iron bar carries across 
each window the intersection 
line of roof and dormer 
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SHOWING ow 
AND USEFULNESS CAN 


BE COMBINED 


BEAUTY 





NEL AN RINT 





The Senate House 
at Kingston, N. Y. 
In this 17th Century 
building the dormers 
have roofs sloping 
upward to the pitch 
of the main roof. 
This is typical of 
Dutch architecture 
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An old house in Ver- 
sailles. Note the ex- 
treme shallowness of the 
dormers in the steep 
gambrel roof, the sim- 
plicity of treatment and 
the shingled facing 
which is around the 
wo end windows only 

































MODERN NURSERIES AND COMMON 
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SENSE 


The Playroom Should avoid Patronizing Quaintness, Grown-up 


Humor, Sentimentality, Moralizing and Excesstve Luxury 


ron modern child certainly has, on the 
whole, a better time than its prede- 
cessors of past generations Disciplinar- 
ians of the old school deplore the coddling, 
the fus 
they 


dren 


ing, and the spoiling, which is all 
see in the modern treatment of chil- 

Chey If mod- 
ern upbringing of children differs from the 
old it is 


are wrong, ol course 


merely because we have learnt by 


scientific study to know more about chil 
dren—their bodies as well as their minds 
than we did in the past. We are now 


beginning to know, for example, the real 


values of different foods; and fortified by 
this knowledge we feed our children rather 
more carefully than was the habit a gen- 
eration or two ago. In the same way we 
have learnt to know something about the 
workings of the child mind; and we try to 


bring it up accordingly 


- EN,” said the poet, “are but chil 
dren of a larger growth.”’ And up 
to a point, no doubt, the statement is 


true. But children, on the contrary, are 
not men of a smaller growth. In many 
respects their minds are fundamentally 


different from the minds of adults. It is 
to the praise of modern educationalists 
that they insisted on this fact 


in their theories of upbringing 


have firmly 


hey have 
seen, for example, that it is no use trying 


to make a child ratiocinate and under 


stand too early. They have realized that 
too much strain, too early, on the intel 
lectual faculties is dangerous; that it 
tatigues the brain, and dulls the perceptive 


Che 


system, for example, is a system of educa 


and affective faculties. Montessori 


tion which begins with the tangible, the 
immediate, the practical—with the things, 
that is to say, in which a child is naturally 
gradually 
towards more abstract and purely intel- 
lectual forms of knowledge. Al! this is 
excellent and there is still plenty of room 


interested—to lead on verv 


for reformation along these lines in our 
whole system of education. 


| UT it would be out of place here to 
the merits and defects of 
different systems of up-bringing. 


clisc uss 
It is our 
intention in the present article to speak of 
certain purely tangible results of the mod- 
ern attitude towards children, as expressed 
in the paraphernalia of the modern nur- 
sery. The nursery is an important room in 
every house, and the furniture and decora- 
tion of this room comes, decidedly, within 
Without some reference, 


however, to the 


our province, 
recent renaissance of 
interest in children, the typical features of 
the modern nursery—furniture, decoration, 


equipment—are not easily to be understood. 


ANN REYNOLDS 


ET us first deal with modern nursery 

furniture. This is generally worthy of 
high praise. For it is constructed with 
careful thought to children’s physical well 
being, and to their peculiar habits of mind. 
The best modern nursery furniture is, for 
example, without sharp corners; a source 
of frequent and painful accidents is thus 
avoided. The chairs and desks at which 
the children themselves sit for any length 
of time are thoughtfully made to provide 
the best possible support for the child’s 
spine, and to ensure the greatest possible 
repose while the child is seated. Moreover, 
these miniature tables, chairs, and desks 
which the modern 
nursery are extremely satisfying to the 


are to be found in 
child mind, which has a strong sense of 
property and independence, and which 
likes to think itself “monarch of all it 
surveys.” Esthetically, too, this furni- 
ture is generally good, being solidly and 
It it 
decorative 


simply made to stand rough wear. 


only, as we shall see, when 


‘frills’ are added, that it becomes unsat- 


isfactory 


HAT solicitude for the welfare of 
children which has made modern 
nursery furniture so excellent has had a 


precisely contrary effect on modern nursery 
decoration, toys, and, to some extent, on 
children’s books. There are several rea- 
sons, all deriving from a praiseworthy 
interest in children for hell, as the proverb 
says, is paved with good intentions for the 
nursery art at the 
Some of it, to begin with, 
is a greal deal too sophisticated for chil- 
dren. This applies especially to the 
expensive toys and sumptuous books of 
which we see so many nowadays. Chil- 
dren do not want elaborate and highly 
finished toys or pictures to play with or 
look at. They like simple and, so to speak, 
symbolical things on which their imagina- 
tion can embroider. Many nursery acces- 
sories err in over-complication. We would 
even discommend some of those nursery 
papers and friezes covered with animals. 
The mere number of figures employed in 
such decorations is often excessive, dis- 
turbing the child’s mind. It is much better 
to leave a nursery plain than to load the 
child’s mind with complicated images. 


unsatisfactoriness of 
present time. 
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T is precisely the realization that chil- 

dren do not like things too compli- 
cated and sophisticated that has led 
certain exponents of nursery art to err in 
a different direction. Perceiving that the 
child, when he himself turns artist, makes 
no attempt to reproduce what he sees 
realistically, but distorts everythingaccord- 
ing to the impression made on his emotions 
by the object—thus, the eye is always 
magnified in a child’s drawing and the ear 
generally left out, the eye being obviously 
the more striking and impressive feature— 
perceiving this, these purveyors of nursery 
art think fit to provide children with figures 
deliberately distorted, not according to the 
childish emotional logic, but in accordance 
with their own grown-up ideas of the comic. 
Hence these revolting toys, picture books, 
ornaments, nursery papers and the like, 
which are bought for children, not because 
they like them or understaad their humor, 
but because they amuse the grown-ups. 
It is only a rare man of genius who knows 
how to get inside the child’s mind in such 
a way that he can produce works of art 
which are precisely what children would 
produce if they had the necessary skill of 
hand and experience. Fdward Lear of the 
Nonsense Books was such a genius. 


} tad perhaps the most unpleasant form 
of nursery art is that inspired by 
those who like to sentimentalize over chil- 
dren. From these people emanates that 
dreadful phenomenon known as quaint- 
ness. The amount of conscious quaintness 
that exists in the world at the present time 
is something formidable. Inspired, as 
usual, by the best possible intentions, this 
type of nursery art is quite incomprehensible 
to children. For to appreciate quaint senti- 
mentalities about children one must be a 
grown-up able to patronize the child with 
one’s protective sentiment and one’s humor. 


T the end of all this we come to the 

conclusion that the best-decorated 
nursery is the least decorated. A room 
painted in bright cheerful tints; furnished 
with simple and hygienic furniture; adorned 
perhaps, with a few perfectly straightfor- 
ward and unpretentious pictures, prefer- 
ably of animals, in which children have 
all the savage’s sympathetic interest; 
stored with the simplest and least com- 
plicated toys—that is surely the ideal 
nursery. Patronizing quaintness, grown-up 
humor, sentimentality, moralizing and ex- 
cessive luxury, all these qualities, so fre- 
quently seen in modern nurseries, are things 
which should be very carefully avoided. 
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The photographs in the Portfolio this month are of a remodeled farmhouse, the home 

of William C. Langley in Syosset, Long Island. Above are two views of a charming 

small library furnished with an interesting assortment of early American and Nor- 

mandy furniture. The original old paneling has been retained and makes a simple 

and digrified background for the many books and two pirate groups by Dwight 
Franklin set in shadow boxes in the wall 
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This delightful dining room 
with its spacious bay window 
was built around an old 
French scenic paper in gri- 
saille. The gray woodwork 
tones in with the background, 
while copper hued satin cur- 
tains and yellow chair seats 
add colorinterest. Nancy 
McClelland, was the decorator 





A wide entrance hall was 
made by knocking out a par- 
tition. This runs the length 
of the house and is one of its 
most attractive features. In 
teresting examples of early 
American furniture, wrought 
iron hardware and a colorful 
old hooked rug help establish 
the atmosphere of the period 
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Interesting features of the long 
living room are the old oak 
beams taken from a barn and 
the paneled inglenook with 
seats on either side of the fire- 
place. The curtains and cov- 
erings of the chairs are of 
glazed chintz with mulberry 
in the design. Decoration 
by Cowtant & Sons, Inc. 


In a small reception room, 
simple French furniture up- 
holstered in old chintz has been 
successfully combined with 
early American pieces. The 
walls are turquoise blue with 
white trim and the curtains 
dull red silk. The lampshades 
are bound in red. Decorations 
from Nancy McClelland, Inc. 
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A HOUSE 


Heat Losses, the Heater Itself, the Chimney, the Heater’s Operation, and 
Humidity All Contribute to the Success or Failure in Warming the Home 


who, either from neces- 


ge THOSE of u 


ity or possible desire, in some tew 
cases, remain in the north throughout the 
winter months, the heating svstem is head 


and shoulders above everything else in 
point of importance, and the high fuel 
prices which have prevailed throughout the 
past few years have intensified this import 
ance to the ath degrees 

Before going into the various kinds of 
heating systems, however, I wish to bring 
out certain fundamental points which are 
common to all systems, but which are not 
generally understood or takenin to account 
by the layman: 


eae The Heat "osses: 

Heat which is lost from any building 
may be divided into (a) that heat which 
passes by conduction through the building 
structure, (b) that heat which is lost due 
to air infiltration, and (c) that heat which 
may be lost due to warming air purposely 
introduced for ventilation All of these 
losses increase in direct proportion to the 
difference in temperature between the 
inside and outside air. The loss sustained 
under (b) above is dependent, too, on the 
tightness of the building structure, espe 
cially around doors and windows. Exposed 
position with reference to strong windows 
is also a very important point 

Now, the greatest temperature difference 
which may be expected to prevail at some 
time during the winter months varies, of 
course, with the locality, and the home- 
builder wants to be sure that the plant he 
installs is sized to meet the maximum 
requirements. The exact figuring of heat 
losses is quite a technical problem and 
most heating contractors use rule of thumb 
methods which have, through long usage, 
proven applicable to their par ular local 
ity. Such rule of thumb methods are gen 
erally so derived that they are always on 
the safe side and, hence, if lived up to by 
the heating contractor, will result in safe 
sizing throughout. Engineering offices in 
general use a more exact method of figur 
ing heat losses based on very carefully con- 
ducted experimental tests 


ECOND—tThe Heater: 
n Ihe heater (warm air furnace, steam 
or water boiler) must be of adequate size, 
both as to grate area and heating surface 
for the total heat loss it is to supply. 
Remember that the firing periods in a 
house are from 5 to 8 hours apart, depend- 
ing on the severity of the weather. Be 
sure, therefore, that the fire pot has suffi- 
cient capacity to hold the necessary amount 


DONALD M. FORFAR 


of fuel to carry over this period. Practi- 
cally all house heaters are rated and fire 
pots proportioned on the anthracite coal 
basis for 8-hour firing periods. If, either 
through necessity or desire, the owner 
figures on using coke, soft coal or briquetted 
coal, it will be necessary to either decrease 
the time between firing periods or select 
a larger sized heater with proportionally 
larger firepot. 


— The Chimney. 

See that the chimney is of adequate 
size, both as to cross sectional area and 
height. Cross sectional aree determines the 
capacity and the height determines the 
intensity of the draft. Round or square 
flues are much more efficient than a rec- 
tangular flue. 

Without a proper sized chimney the 
best heating system in the world will refuse 
to function satisfactorily. This trouble 
always makes itself evident in severe 
weather just at the time heat is required. 
To get more heat you must burn more 
coal. To burn more coal you must supply 
more air through the fuel bed and dispel 
greater volumes of the waste products of 
combustion through the chimney. The 
chimney should always extend well above 
the highest ridge of the roof and be located 
such that the top be not too near any adja- 
cent tall object. Also avoid using a long 
length of breeching between the heater 
and the point of connection to the chimney. 

Another point to be kept well in mind is 
the necessity ©f a chimney design which 
will eliminate, as far as possible, any fire 
hazard. It is a matter of record that 
between 40°7, and 50°7, of all the losses in 
dwelling houses are due either to defective 
chimney flues, defective connections be- 
tween heating and cooking apparatus and 
flues or defective heating lighting or cook- 


— 
O* ALL the various features that go to make 
the complete home, one of the most important, 
indeed we may well say the most important, is in 
general given very slight initial thought or con- 
sideration. The home may be exquisite in archi- 
tectural design and general treatment, a work of 
beauty hard to surpass, but—perchance the heat- 
ing system does not function properly or the 
plumbing system proves a constant source of 
annoyance or the electrical layout evidences poor 
inilial planning. 

The mechanical equipment and auxiliaries are 
just as important in their relation to the home as 
they are to the mightiest of skyscrapers. The 
object therefore, of these articles is to try and deal 
with the whys and wherefores of the various 
mechanical features in a clear, non-technical man- 
ner in the hope that they may prove to be of some 
real help and benefit in the planning of homes. 
Mr. Forfar’s next article, appearing in the 
March number, will be on “Choosing a Heating 
System.” 

— 














ing appliances. Therefore, when the mat- 
ter of chimney is under. consideration, 
bear the following points in mind: 

(1) Build from the ground or basement 
walls up through the building to point at 
least 3’ above highest point of roof. 

(2) Foundation should be laid on firm 
ground, using concrete, brick or stone, 
total area to be not less than twice that of 
the chimney (outside dimensions). 

(3) Use fire clay sleeve jointed flue 
lining and not sewer tile or terra cotta. 

(4) Provide protection for any wood 
parts of building adjacent chimney walls 
by means of air space and sheet asbestos 
board. In no case should any woodwork 
be built into the chimney. 

(5) Where chimney rises more than 5’ 
above the point where it comes through 
the roof, provide secure bracing from at 
least three directions "by means of iron 
rods properly fastened down. 


OURTH—Operation. 

The amount of fuel consumed in 
heating a home depends on several factors, 
some of which are within the control of the 
operator, and some of which are not. 
A great deal depends on the structure and 
tightness of the house itself, upon the 
amount of ventilation desired, etc. Under 
this heading of “Operation” I wish to bring 
out the following points: 

(a) A little experimentation with differ- 
ent fuels may lead to economy. 

(b) Anticipate the probable demands 
for heat from day to day and condition 
your fire accordingly. 

(c) Clean the boiler heating surfaces at 
regular intervals, using one of the various 
types of wire brushes supplied for. this pur- 
pose. Remember that only a slight layer 
of soot is required on the heating surface 
to cut down the heat absorption to an 
alarming degree. A prodigous amount of 
fuel is wasted annually due to this one 
factor. 

(d) Locate and stop up sources of 
draft loss. Faulty connections between 
the sections of the smoke pipe and loose 
connection between the smoke pipe and the 
chimney are many times the source of loss, 
also ill-fitting clean-out doors. These may 
be made tight with a little fire clay. Other 
possible causes are the clogging up of the 
gas passages in the boiler or smoke pipe 
due to accumulations of soot, the clogging 
up of the fuel feed by clinkers or the acci- 
dental closing of the hand damper in the 
smoke pipe. The remedy for any of the 
above is apparent. 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Its Passion for 
Curtains and its 


Use of Mirrors 


N the hey-day of the Regency style, when 
the prodigal prince himself led the 
fashion, and the beau monde made haste to 
follow, the prevailing effect of a modish 
interior was a formal gorgeousness. At the 
same time, it must be borne in mind that 


the lovely style of the preceding era which * 


reached its zenith with the Adam Brothers, 
was not abandoned, but ran contemporane- 
ously, and, in some form, outlasted the 
Regency. It is this refined aspect of the 
period which is depicted in our illustrations, 
with the worst features of Regency decora- 
tion eliminated and the best carefully pre- 
served, and no more appropriate setting for 
the furniture could be imagined. 

The “New Style,” however, is exceed- 
ingly interesting as a study, and something 
may be learnt from its forgotten splendor. 
The finest examples were admirably con- 
sistent at every point—architecture, furni- 
ture, and decoration; the schemes were 
carried out with meticulous attention to 
detail, and when the details were inspired 
by Pompeian or Egyptian motifs no pains 
were spared to ensure accuracy. All deco- 
rators aimed at the grand style, No one 
despised subterfuges and shams—whatever 
contributed to the appearance of splendor 
was adopted quite frankly. To this end, 
space, or the impression of space, was a 
first essential, accordingly we find mirrors 
playing an important part in the decorative 
scheme of the period. These were cleverly 
placed so as to disguise mean proportions 
and bring interest to dull rooms. Strips of 

(Continued on page 98) 
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THE REGENCY 


























































The home of A. E. Richardson, at 
Ampthill, England, has been deco- 
rated in the more restrained style of 
the Regency, and shows how 
pleasantly livable the furniture and 
decoration can be. These cur- 
tained windows lead to a glass 
verandah that opens on the garden 


The house retains untouched its 
fireplaces and plaster as made in 
1790. The chandelier in the green 
and gold boudoir shown here is of 
the Regency type. The piano, 
dating from 1801, is of mahogany 
and satinwood. The convex mirror 
is quile characteristic of the period 
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The purpose of this prayer rug is clearly indicated in its design, the field being divided into niches, one of which is appointed 
to each member of the family. The ground is light orange, and red, blue, and yellow are used in the niches 


Tt 6 RU GS OF. @ AM ARA AN -D 


The Gay Colorings of Samarkands Are Seen to Good 


Advantage in a Neutral-Tinted Bedroom or Boudaur 


AX he Seer 


Note: This is the fourth of a serie f articles on Oriental Rugs Mr. A. T. Wolfe has prepared for House & Garden. In October he considered Khilims; in 
Vovember, Kirmans; in December, Bokharas. The next article, in February, will tell the story of Ghiordes and Kulahs. 
al ISTORY and pre tha et who in the 14th Cen 
religion are wov- fy tury made Samarkand 
en into the fabric of all | a WES AoE Lf his capital and there set 
Oriental rugs, if one EY “Ff up his throne. His 
could but read the signs ’ father was chief of a 
aright. Symbols sur- : 





Mongol clan, and to 

this city of Western 
Turkestan, already bent to Chinese 
rule, Tamarlane brought Chinese art- 

ists and craftsmen, and the Chinese 
tradition, thus grafted, took firm root. 
Those were royal days for Samar- 

kand, the arts flourished, palaces and 
temples were built, and gorgeously 
adorned. All was luxury and splendor; 

the rugs and carpets of that era, and 
for long after its passing, were superb 
in beauty and workmanship. After his 
conquest of Bagdad the Beautiful, and 
of other Western cities, Tamarlane 
brought thence the finest of their 
artists and artisans to give a fresh 
artistic impulse to his subjects. These, 
already bound in the Chinese tradition, 
rejoiced in the new and strange beauty 
of the Persian floral display, and strove 
hard to emulate its delicate profusion. 
Thus it came about that in the rugs 
of Samarkand, Persian flowers, Chinese 
symbols, and old Mongolian religious 
emblems were blended together on the 


vive long after the orig- 
inal significance has been forgotten, 
passing influences leave a permanent 
trade, conquests and victories cross 
and re-cross the looms. Clearer, plainer 
than in any other Eastern weave, the 
historv of Samarkand is written in its 
rugs 
The old city, “ Mirror of the World,” 
lies a bare hundred miles east of Bok- 
hara. in a land where Turkoman 
influences prevail, yet the rugs of 
Samarkand are distinguished by a 
marked Chinese feeling which is found 
nowhere else except in the rugs of 
Kashgar and Yarkand With this, 
Persian forms are allied and blended, 
while the Turkoman influence is evi- 
dent from the stiffened geometri 
forms assumed by the Persian flowers, 
by the width of the borders, and by 
the webbing which finishes the ends 
Samarkand is of fabulous antiquity, 
and has survived such vicissitudes as 
few other cities so ancient have done 
It was sacked by Alexander the Great, 





ul - , ; , Ss } 712 ) i . . . 

uptured by the Arab in M12 A. D.; . This typical Samarkand rug has 
annexed by the Chinese Empire, and, . . a red ground, the tree medallions, or 
for a time, bore the name of Sa-mo- : “circles of happiness,” are blue. 
ats : ~ The inner border is yellow, and the 
kien Then came the conquering 


corners are marked with Chinese fret 
Tamarlane, the “Scourge of Asia,” » tiatteteeentinaied soemeianl 
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This particularly lovely rug has a rust- 


Best formality of design is found in this red ground with deep blue medallions. 


Samarkand. The ground is russet red, 


and bright blues, greens and sunny 
yellows appear throughout the pattern 


looms by workmen in 
whom the Turkoman feel- 
ing for simplicity and geo- 
metric form was still 
strong. Further, “the 
golden road to Samar- 
kand” has always been a 
highway for caravans trav- 
eling between China and 
Western Asia; this con- 
tinued to foster the Chin- 
ese tradition and helped 
to keep it alive in the suc- 
seeding generations. 

The general pattern 
which has been thus 
evolved is individual, and 
has developed marked 
characteristics of its own. 
A Samarkand, once under- 
stood, could never be mis- 
taken for a Chinese, a Per- 
sian or a Turkoman rug. 
Heavy medallions on the 
field are an outstanding 
feature, rounded, octagon- 
al, or polygonal in form, 
known as “circles of hap- 
piness.” If one only is 
used it is placed in the 
center; three are arranged 
one over the other; of five, 





CERAM 


Soft peacock blues and greens appear in 

the border, which shows a variant of the 

conventional Chinese design from which 
the Greek Key was derived 


Heavy medallions, rounded, octagonal 

and polygonal, known as “‘circles of 

happiness” are characteristic features 

of Samarkands. The numbers range 

from one to five. An eight-pointed star 

is also found, likewise the Chinese fret 
and an eight-petaled flower 


Blue medallions appear on a purple 
ground, and blues, greens and reds are 


intermingled in the design. The outer 
border shows atypical Chinese design 








SAAR RARE, 











one is found in the center 
and one at each corner. 
The field is ornamented 
by Chinese scrolls and 
butterflies, birds, dragons 
and fish, or some geomet- 
ric design. An eight- 
pointed star is a constant- 
ly recurring device, so also 
is a_ stiff conventional 
flower with eight rounded 
petals. The Chinese fret, 
in some form, is rarely 
absent; when the single 
medallion is placed in the 
center the four corners of 
the field are often filled in 
with a beautifully propor- 
tioned sharp-cut fret. 
Sometimes an_ intricate 
adaptation of the fret is 
spread all over the field, 
sometimes a flower mo- 
tive of Persian origin is 
used in the same fashion. 
(Continued on page 98) 


A single medallion of a 
faded purple appears on a 
pale yellow ground, and the 
field is ornamented by 
Chinese designs. The 
Swastika occu pies the border 
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WALL PAPERS FOR MODERNIST INTERIORS 
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Striking Designs Frankly Fucuristic in Feeling Make 
the Background the Dominant Feature of the Room 


ior ¢ hoo ing 


ra‘ made to be 


Based oT ob 1d)1 


facts they are, of course, sale: it is t 
that red is cheertul the dinirg room, that 
yellow gives the 1 of sun to a north 
aspect, but such truisms are for those who 
can't or won't think for themselves, or else 
consider that wall papers do not require 
thinking about. 

yAs a matter of fact they are a most sig- 
nificant factor in decora- 
tion: there is a right and 


a wrong way of choosing 


them, and there is a di 


versity of ways in which 
they can be hung 
A wall paper is either a 
itself or a 
hould, 


with 


decoration in 
background; it 


therefore, be chosen 


a single eve to the room 
it is to adorn, and not 
because it happens to be 
charming in the pattern 


book | oT 


room where fine china and 


instance, in a 


ivori are displayed, and 
the 
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A colorful Spa 
ered paper with stripes 
running horisontally is 
bedroom 
New York home of Ruby 
Ross Goodnox 


m a 












Grimmer & Sons 


JOHN BARCHESTER 
the walls must form a background for the 
objects of art; here a good choice would 
plain paper 
has a suede 
, while the 
ceiling might have a bright delicate pat- 
terned were, the 
the Nankin 
On the other hand, when*a room is 
sparsely furnished, then the paper should 
be chosen for its intrinsic merits, to redeem 


be a mouse-color tempera 


like a 


glove than ordinary distemper 


which surface more 


paper, echoing, as it 


Chelsea and Bow china, or 


blue, 
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Left. Baskets of Right. Imagine 
fruit in brilli-nt this amusin 

colors are set paper, which 
against a purAle, comes in many in- 
niulberry, green or teresting colorsin 
black background a dark hallor small 
From Charles vestibule. From 
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This big green lattice pat- 
tern on a yellow ground 
would be charming in a 
sunroom with green gauze 


W erkstaette 


Charles Grimmer 


the meagreness, and give a furnished look 
to the room by beauty of color and design. 
Narrow halls and dark passages take on a 
cheery, welcoming air in -this way, when 
all else fails, and a good “Futurist” paper 
is a wise choice. 

Here, it should be noted, that attempts 
to describe wall paper are bound to fail; 
there is, for example, a whole series of 
widely differing designs that are lumped 
together under this generic title of “‘ Futur- 
ist”—a word which con- 
veys to the general mind 
an impression of crude 
shapes and violent dis- 





cords. Nothing could be 
more misleading. The 


lovely variety of patterns 
which have been designed 
by eminent French and 
English artists are printed 
in every conceivable tone, 
and with their strange and 
vivid harmonies these so- 
called “Futurist” papers 
are fine themselves among 
the most beautiful and 
decorative of our times. 
(Continued on page 102) 
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An interesting effect could be 
obtained with this striking 
black and white paper by 
painting surrounding wood- 
work either vermilion or jade 


The Wiener 
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ADDING 
BEAU TY 
and 
COMFORT 
TO BEDS 


A Service Charge of 25c¢ on articles 
up to $10 and s50c on anything 
over $10 is included in the prices 
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The attractive percale sheets above 

are hemstitched with a band of 

lace insertion. Single bed $0.25: 

double, $11. The pillow slips are 
$5.25 @ pair 


All wool white bianket 72” x go” 
bound in blue, rose, gold or orchid 
silk, $23. Lamb’s wool quilt cov- 
ered in pink, blue, rose, copen- 
hagen, orchid, gold or yellow satin, 


$35.50 


Hand embroidery in an 
old English design deco- 
rates this sheet and pillow 
case of fine percale. Two 
Sheets 2 x 3 yards each 
and two pillow slips 
214" x 36" are $53, in- 
cluding monogram 
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The hemstitched sheets and pil- 
low cases at the left are of fine 
percale. Two sheets measur- 
ing 2 x 3 yards each and two 
pillow cases 22%" x 36" are 
$24.50 including monograms 
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The two rows of hemstitching in 
block design on the cotton sheet 
and pillow case above are very 
smart. Sheets 72" x 108", $28 50 
a pair. go" x 108" $37.50. Pil- 
low cases $8.25 a pair. Plain 
hemstitched linen sheets, $13 @ 
pair. Pillow cases $3.25 a pair 
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WHAT YOU SHOULD 





KNOW 








Garden 


ABOUT SOILS 


House & 





The Beginning Gardener Must Understand the Nature 
of Soils and the Methods of Improving Them 


may know a true portsman in the 


7. 1e€ 
game of gardening by several inevitable 


signs. He mouths his botanical Latin with 
out effort. He can mention manures casu 
ally. He is not afraid of dirt or of hard work 
But above all you can differentiate him from 
the dilettante by the fact that the first 
thing he inquires about is the nature of the 


soil 

Upon the nature of the soil depends, in 
the majority of cases. good luck or bad with 
Itisa 


a creed | 


gardening fundamental to the gar 


dener as to a parson, as a know! 


And, if 


equally fundamental is it to the 


edge of rhetoric to a teacher 
course, as 
plants themselves, for the soil is nut only 
the source of their food, but the medium :a- 
the the 


place that food and in which the plants fird 


to which gardener and elements 
anchorage 


The two great divisions of soils are 
(1) mineral, (2) peat 

lhe former contains, as the name implies, 
a preponderance of mineral matter. Under 
this head come clayey and stony soils. Peat 
soil has a predominance of vegetable matter 
and ranges all the way from a rich forest 
the 


classifications of soils indicate their origin, 
! 


loam to muck of bogs. These two 


< and 
the other from an accumulation of decom- 


the one coming from decomposed rox 


posed plants and wood fibre. 

Considering soils from the standpoint of 
and this is 
you find three general 
types of soils: (1) lime or calcareous, formed 
from rock and fairly 
“sweet,” to use the gardener’s parlance; (2) 
alkaline or peaty soil,—called muck when 
formed principally from decayed 


their chemical composition, 
quite important 


limestone being 


in bogs, 


vegetation, and which is generally “sour’’; 
(3) and humus, a mixture of decayed min 


eral and vegetable matter, mostly the latter 


F  ywb wav of classifving soils is accord- 
ing to their structure. You haveastonv 
soil or a sandy soil, a sandy loam or a clayey 
loam, all depending on how the various 
physi al clements are mixed in them. A soil 
is called sandy when it contains say, 80°; 
of sand and 20°) of clay; it is sandy loam 
when 20°, to 40%, 
to 60°7, of clay is found. 


can be determined by the simple experiment 


is clay; loam when 40°; 
These proportions 


of mixing a handful of the soil in water and 


then letting it settle: the sand will settle 
first and the clay next 

While a soil that is almost pure clay may 
contain many of the elements necessary to 
plant growth it may still be unsuitable for a 
garden because of its structure—it cannot be 
successfully worked when wet, and when 
dry it is apt to bake and harden so that 
neither moisture nor air can reach the roots. 
The soil that is almost pure sand is too 


porous to sustain a good growth as most of 





the plant food leaches away, and, in the 
heat of summer, it does not retain moisture. 
When vegetable matter is generously inter- 
mixed with either of these mineral elements 
we get an ideal garden soil, in which the 
predominating element is loam or humus. 

Humus is the term applied to the average 
condition of top soils, and a good depth of 
humus is desirable in every kind of garden. 
Because it contains so much decayed vege- 
ation, humus makes the soil spongy, there- 
hy increasing and keeping constant the 
water-holding anc water-supply capacity of 
the soil, and it affords a rich medium in 
which can thrive the bacteria necessary to 
plant welfare. The water-holding capacity 
of humus was vividiy proven by some ex- 
periments made by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, which showed that one hun- 
dred pounds of sand will hold twenty-five 
pounds of water; one hundred pounds of 
clay, fifty pounds of water; and one hun- 
dred pounds of humus, one hundred and 
ninety pounds of water. Humus is also a 
dark colored soil, and, being such, absorbs 
heat which stimulates and increases growth. 

Each of these types of soils is capable of 
sustaining some kind of plant life. Even a 
crack in the bare rock furnishes enough 
sustenance for the sedum to flourish, and, 
at the other extreme, is the lush growth of 
the marsh. 


A the ideal garden soil lies somewhere 
between these two extremes, what 
should be expected of this ideal soil? 

It should be porous enough to afford good 
drainage. It should be spongy enough to 
retain moisture. It should contain the three 
chemicals requisite for plant growth—nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid and potash. And it 
should be in such a condition as to increase 
the soi: bacteria which are a source of plant 
food. 

In order to know how nearly it approaches 
the ideal, or how far away from the ideal it 
is, the gardener should have his soil tested. 

It is a wise custom of people who take a 
place in the country, where the purity 
of the water supply is not guaranteed, to 


While there are no rules in the game 
of gardening, there are some simple 
facts that should be understood. This 
article is the first of a series of four de- 
signed to explain these facts in plain, 
human and readable language. The 
next article, appearing in the February 
number, will cover the necessary prep- 
aration of the sil for making a garden. 
The third, in March, will be on planting 
seeds and handling seedlings, and the 
fourth, in April, on garden equipment 
and mana-ement. 





have the local water examined. Any de- 
pendable chemist can do it. In the same 
way you should have your soil examined, 
and the local state Agricultural Station is 
the place to send the samples. These soil 
chemists will suggest both what is needed 
to bring the earth up to a healthy condition 
and what types of plants will thrive in the 
soil you have. If you have a large place and 
quite a variety of soils, .end a sample of 
each kind. 

Soil is also tested to see what it will grow. 
It may be that you favor one kind of flower 
or shrub—and then discover that your soil 
will not sustain these in a healthy condition; 
for it is obvious that waterside and bog 
plants cannot be made to thrive on a rocky 
hillside nor can the tall Bearded Iris that 
loves a lime soil and sun be grown in a 
peaty soil and shade such as is favored by 
Azaleas and Rhododendrons. 


[*: however, you have no choice in the 
matter of soils and the location of the gar- 
den, you must start to correct the ineffi- 
ciencies of the soil you have. Seed and 
nursery catalogs abound in the phrase 
“sandy loam.” That is the ideal condition 
demanded by the maiority of flowers and 
the one for which to work. It is a fifty-fifty 
combination of mineral matter—clay, sand 
and such—and decayed vegetable matter— 
leaf mold and manure. 

How can this idea of sandy loam be 
attained? A sandy soil from which 
all the moisture and nourishment will drain 
away obviously requires something to bind 
its particles together. Clay will serve this 
purpose and even better will leaf mold or 
humus, which promotes aeration and helps 
hold the moisture. If, on the other hand, 
your soil is too clayey, water and air will 
not penetrate it sufficiently, it will not drain 
easily, and it needs to be opened up. For 
this you add sand, wood ashes and sifted 
coal ashes and leaf mold, the last serving 
not only to retain moisture and to air the 
soil, but to provide adequate drainage as 
well. The sifted coal ashes have practically 
no fertilizing value, their work being to 
make the heavy clay soil porous. 

Where the ground is very stony, there is 
no other way out but to remove as many 
stones as possible—a back-breaking and 
endless task. The stone fences of New 
England bear mute and convincing evidence 
of how the early settlers labored to solve 
this problem of their soil. 

These mechanical changes give the soil a 
good ‘‘tilth”—a strange expression, very 
ancient, by which gardeners describe the 
soil as it turns over on the spade or the 
plow’s coulter. 

Turning soil for the first time, you make 
a number of piquant discoveries. You tind 

(Continued on page 110) 
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Until lately bungalows have been more proud of their convenience and inex pensiveness 

than of their architecture; bul now an artistic race of this house-type has been born, and 

its development has been swift. To this bungalow one, the Italian farmhouse idea has 
been beautifully adapted 
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ENTLANCE 


On the garden side a loggia pro- 
vides a shelter terrace half in- 
doors and half out. The blank 
south wall of the studio has been 
interestingly treated with a shal- 


A BUNGALOW IN THE 


ITALIAN MANNER 


low niche framing a sculptured 
figure and with two balancing 
junipers 





Walter Bradnee Kirby, Architect 


v1es wry ocats 


The floor plan has been devised 


for simple and sensible living. 


The bedrooms, bath and kitchen 

are comfortable, yet contain no 

waste space; the living room 

serves a double purpose, and the 

whole house waits upon the 
studio 
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Kenneth Clark 


A fine contrast in cream- 
colored textures has been 
obtained in this house 
at Silvermine, New 
Canaan, Ct., by the 
use above of hand-rived 
shingles and below of 
stucco, both in the same 
tone. The shutters, 
likewise, are cream- 
color, the chimneys of 
painted brick, and the 
roof of variegated brown 
shingles. A lean-to 
arbor shelters a path 
from the dining room 
to the servant’s porch 
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Kenneth Clarks 


A HOUSE IN 
SHINGLE and STUCCO 


Clark & Arms, Architects 


The most striking feature 
of this gable is the un- 
usually shar p-pointed bow 
window poised above the 
stone arched doorway. 
The latter leads fromthe 
library loggia to the 
flagged path which mean- 
ders down into the infor- 
mal garden. The planting 
here has been most ap- 
propriately carried out 
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The view from the servants’ wing towards ihe garden 

front of the house shows a striking difference in 

architectural character between this and the entrance 

front elevation. The latter, properly enough, carries 
more dignity and formality 












The entrance doorway has the sort of freshness in its 

design which comes from the use of invention as well 

as convention. Like. the hallway beyond, it has 

a fine quality of wideness and openness. Above 
it hangs a shallow arbor of lattice. 
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While the living room is beamed 
with adz-hewn timbers and the 
primitive touch further empha- 
sized on the side walls, the end 
of the room is paneled in white 


The lintel over the fireplace 1S 
a great oak timber. It sets the 
character for the room, which 
is carried out by the beamed 
ceiling and old iron equipment 
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This low, rambling, shingled house, designed for Mrs. Hastings Arnold at Smithtown, 

L.1., by Peabody, Wilson & Brown, architects, is essentially a product of the architectural 

tradition of its Long Island locality. The interior, three rooms of which are shown on the 

opposite page, shows the same consistent use of a wisely chosen and skilfully handled 

style. The house melts easily and naturally into its site, and from this viewpoint, at 
least, gives no hint of its actual size 


A DESCE ’ 

rhe | ISSCENDANT : 
The liv 1¢ room, library and alcove 4 Upstairs one finds a fine array of 
rave been so arranged that they . large occasional closets, placed to 
might almost form a single huge of the utilise to the best advantage the odd- 
room. The service wing has been ments of space which are bound 


lesigned for space and convenience LO N G IS LA N D FA R M I O U S E | to occur under low sloping roof 
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The graceful piece of furniture above 


contains a phonograph It is of 
walnut and would be effective in either 
an early English or Italian interior 
De signed by WW o j Moane 


Courtesy of the Acolian Company 


In a living room furnished 
with 18th Century English 
pieces, this handsome Chinese 
Chippendal phonograph 
cabinet’ in walnut would 
prove a happy addition 
From Barton, Price and 


Willson 
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MUSICAL 
CABINETS 


171 


PERIOD DESIGNS 

















Above is a console type of phonograph 
case in antique walnut with marquetry 
panels in the doors and the trumpet leg 
turning and stretcher characteristic 
of William and Mary furniture. 
Courtesy of Sohmer & Company 


One may now have a radio 
and a phonograph in the 
same piece of furniture. 
Half of the practical cabinet 
shown in the center is occu- 
pied by a radio outfit, the 


other space contains a vic- i 
trola. Courtesy of the Victor 
Talking Machine Company H 
5 
; 
j 
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A walnut chaise longue, be 
dated 1700-1750. It has 
elaborate carving of shell eae 
and acanthus leaves with thee a 
grotesque lilile animal 
heads. The cabriole legs 
and scroll feet are char- 
acteristic. From the cn 
Metropolitan Museum of \ 


Art 
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THE 


ITH Louis XV we touch a period 

dear to experts, for they claim that 
some of the exquisite furniture classified as 
Louis XVI and drawing its inspiration for 
the classical ornament unearthed at Pompei 
was really made in the later Louis XV 
Period. Like much history that has so 
long been accepted that its title is estab- 
lished as valid, we shall follow the period 


of the cabriole leg in France as 
avowedly Louis XV and reserve 
the later straight legged type as 
characteristically Louis XVI. 
This is undoubtedly the most 
typically French of all the Periods, 
for the charm, the joyous exuber- 
ance, the delight in the work itself 


FURN IP@G ze 


One of the Most Exquisite Pertods in French Fur- 
niture History Lies in this Reign—1715—1774 
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MR. AND MRS. G. GLEN GOULD 













is so evidently Gallic. Artists of distinc- 
tion worked’ with cabinet-makers in such 
close accord that a fine example of a Louis 
XV cabinet or a chaise founge is a thing 
to make collectors secretly rave. Being 
Anglo-Saxon if they rave at all it must be 
in secret for the honor of our race of sup- 
pressed emotions. 
The use of the boudoir to receive one’s 
intimate friends and even acquain- 
tances led to the development of 








5 sy such distinctive furniture for these 
BIB - rooms that a Louis XV_ boudoir 
Ry has ever since become an estab- 
A Xs lished association in the thoughts 

) of society. 

= (Continued on page 104) 
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HHI) Typical features of Louis 
HHI} Quinze—at top, a lock; in the 
Hi middle row, a keyplate, a 
handie and a keyplate, all of 
leaf design; in the bottom, a 

cabriole table leg on a tapered 

‘oS foot and a cabriole chair leg 


a with leaf foot 


si ME 


5 A Louis XV beechwood The well-known armchair, 
§ caned armchair. Thero-  Bergere, with brocatelle 
= coco ornament is typical, upholstery, and carved 
J as are the cabriole leg oak frame. The carving } 
» and the scrolled foot of acanthus leaves is fine =e orn 
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WHY ITALIAN 
HOUSES ARE 
ITALIAN 


MATLACK PRICE 


HE title, I must confess, offers an invita- 

tion to be obvious; to say that the 
answer, or the reason, is: Italian houses were 
built by and for Italians, in Italy. But this 
would not serve as an aswer to why we go on 
building things called Italian villas in 
America, or why there are so few that can 
be called Italian with any decent respect for 
the terminology of historic architectural 
styles. 

There is something of a tendency in this 
country to consider architectural styles like 
wall paper patterns. You pick the pattern 
you like. Very few people honestly ask or 
answer the questions if they ask them at 
all : “Does this style mean anything to me? 
Does it mean anything in itself?” 

If we are ever to possess real esthetic 
enlightenment in this country, every €xpres- 
sion of creative art needs to mean a lot more 
than it does at present. The element of 
design, and of historic style in architecture, 
in furniture, in silverware and in textiles 
should mean definite things to us. 

Looking up again at the title, and thinking 
pari passu with it, I can at the same time jot 
down, without pause for deep cogitation, six 
good reasons why American houses are not, 
and cannot be, Italian, not counting the 
really excellent reason that they are built for 
(and generally by) Americans in America. 




















An Italian mantel in 
an Ttalian house de- 
signed by Charles A. 
Platt. The design is 
authentic and carries 
with it the conviction of 
perfect sincerity and 
com ple le suttability 








An exterior view of 
the loggia and cortile 
on the home of F. L. 
Stecken, St. James, 
L. I., designed by 
Henry Corse, Jr. 
Compare with the Ital- 
ian example opposite 











The loggia of an Italian house in America designed by 

Charles A, Platt. By comparing this and the view of 

the Steeken loggia with the Italian example shown on 

page 79, one can see how close, in these two cases, 
original types were followed 
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(1) There are relatively few environments 
in this country which are appropriate for the 
Italian villa. Florida, the Southwest, and the 
Pacific Coast are fairly enough right for the 
picture. And all three of these ‘localities, 
incidentally, are going Spanish at present. 
In other localities the stylistic mastery of the 
architect is seldom great enough to transcend 
the inappropriateness of the environment. 
The conflict with local styles and ordinary 
common sense is very seldom justified by the 
intrinsic merit of the anachronistic Italian 
house. Charles A. Platt has done it, and a few 
other architects, but very few in proportion 
to the many who might much better have 
left the style untried. 

(2) There seldom, if ever, exists enough, 
or any, racial affinity in temperament be- 
tween the architecture of Renaissance Italy 
(reflecting as it does a special phase of 
another people) and the American house 
owner of today. Why should we, or the 
owner, or the architect expect it? If the 
owner, attired in tweed knickers, and stand- 
ing on his Italian terrace waiting for his car 
(not even an Isotta) thinks he is a Borgia, or 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, his architect or 
some true friend ought to tell him that he 
isn’t, and that he won’t ever be happy trying 











to be. 

(3) As a corollary to this, it is so seldom 
as to be negligible that the kind of country 
living we do today in America has even a re- 
mote similarity to the kind of country living 
that created the villas of Renaissance Italy. 

A country house, whatever else it is should 
be an appropriate background for the kind 
of life that is lived in it. No people can be so 
much at home in an English house as the 
English, or in a French house as the French. 

(Continued on page 90) 














The kitchen in the 
Villeta, Villa Palmi- 
eri, has a _ char- 
acleristic hooded jire- 
place. This ts one 
type: another is shown 
opposite in the house 
by Charles A. Platt 





The loggia in the cor- 
tile of the Villeta, 
Villa Palmieri at San 
Domenico, Italy 
From ‘‘Villas of 
Florence and Tus- 
cany,” Courtesy of 


J. B. Lippincott Co. 








Several features of Italian architecture and garden 

design are found in the south front view of the Villetta— 

the roof lines, the frescoed wall, the balcony, the win- 

dows, and the box parterre. From “Villas of Florence 
and Tuscany” 
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FRUIT VARIETIES FOR THE GARDEN 


The Amateur Frutt Grower Has Remarkable Opportunities 
To Create and Popularize New Kinds In All Localities 


PT SHE commercial production 

| of fruits in America is 
centered in certain well-defined 
areas which have proven best 
adapted to the particular fruit or 
to a particular riety of that 
fruit I wenty year ago the 
movement of box apples from the 
Pacific Coast States was negli 
gible, today it is half of the com 
mercial crop, and the industry is 


built up on a few standard 


varieti which have become 
commercially profitable The 
Newtown and the Spitzenburg 


are the varieties grown in the 
Hood River Valley. Oregon. Re 
striction of varieties tends to 
economy in management in grow 
ing, harvesting, packing and sell 
ing, because the growing and 
handling of a variety is a problem 
in itself; no two varieties are 
amenable to the same treatment 
John and Gold Miller, well 
known apple growers in West 
Virginia, are the sons of a man 
who was a born experimenter; 
he planted 150 varieties of apples 
in his orchard, all he could collect, 
and it was the training ground for 
his sons: they observed that two 
varieties possessed commercial 
possibilities, Ben Davis and York 
Imperial, and when they reached 
early manhood they planted these 
two varieties only, in large or 
chards, and both succeeded where 
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Fairchild 


SAMUEL FRASER 





1 fruiting branch of the Tane-nashi variety of kaki or Japanese 


persimmon. 


The yellow Catiley guava, 
grown in Florida, and palat- 


This is an early to mid-season variety in California, 
with light colored flesh and no seeds 





Fujugaki variety of Japanese persimmon as grown 
in Florida. This persimmon has no pucker. 


The Feijoa or pineapple guava, 
as grown by Wilson Popenol at 


able for eating raw Whittier, California 





their father—from a financial 
standpoint — made a failure. 
Their father was no failure; he 
spent a good part of a lifetime 
solving some of the problems 
which had to be solved in the 
interest of West Virginia horti- 
culture. Some one had to do the 
work and there were no experi- 
ment stations in those days to do 
it. He did the work of the ama- 
teur. The amateur pioneered in 
Oregon for 50 years before Hood 
River went into commercial 
apple growing, and others did 
the same work in Washington 
and California. John Bartram 
did it in Philadelphia a century 
prior and their name is legion to- 
day who are quietly testing out 
and bringing in new plants. 

The strawberry was a wild 
plant until the advent of the Wil- 
son about 1850, prior to that date 
almost all the strawberries were 
gathered wild and were on the 
market but a few days; now the 
strawberry is on the market every 
day of the year from some place 
and the work of the pioneer is 
done but the development of high 
quality varieties for local condi- 
tions is just begun. 

The commercial grower ships 
his strawberries an average of 
1,000 miles, the first requirement is 
that they shall ship; flavor is sec- 

(Continued on page 108) 
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One of the Most Ancient of Butlding’ Materials Is Coming Again 
Into Its Own as Its Beauty Is Recognized and Its Character Understood 


HE house built of concrete has perma- 
nence. By the nature of its construc- 
tion it is insured against the evils of the 
elements; in fact, it is a veritable insurance 
policy, freeing your mind from the conse- 
quences of all hazards. _If its first cost isa 
bit more than that of frame constructiou, 
then, for the reasons above, it is cheaper in 
theend. Like the women of Rubens it can 
be beautiful as well as substantial. Perhaps 
it may sound idyllic to add this, but it is 
both cool in summer and warm in winter. 
Like brick, stone, or any building 
material, concrete has its own definite 
personality. This personality is formed by 
the way in which it is made. It is either 
poured into a mold which is actually the 
shell of the building, the mold being 
removed when the concrete has hardened, 
or it is cast in large blocks and slabs which 
are handled very much in the manner of 
stone masonry. 

Whether it is used in the former, or mono- 
lithic method, or in the small-unit system, 
there is certainly nothing in the nature of 
the material to make it look like brick or 
wood or natural stone. However, there is 
something in the nature of the material to 
make it beautiful as concrete—in form, 
color and texture. Therefore, when it is 
used to imitate these other materials it 
loses not only its dignity and independence 
as a material with a quality all its own, but 
sacrifices its own peculiar loveliness. 

Now as to concrete’s practical side. 
First, it is a mixture of Portland cement 
broken stone or gravel, and sand. For dif- 
ferent purposes the quantities of the 
ingredients are varied. 

Portland cement is the finest quality 
cement and was first made in England in 
1824. It is a calcination, or roasting, of a 
mixture of stone—the main ingredients of 
which are silica and lime—“into clinker, 
and the clinker, to which gypsum is added, 
then pulverized into what is known as 
Portland cement. This was first called 
Portland cement because it looked like 
limestone quarried in Portland Isle, Dor- 
setshire; so even though it was not Port- 
land, Maine, from which it took its name it 
has assumed the main position in cement all 
over the building world. 


THER cements are more variable and 

less dependable. Even the Puzzo- 

lean cement which lasted 200 years in Ro- 
man construction work is not as enduring 
as Portland cement, properly used—but 
this of course is true of any good material 
The cement comes in bags and is mixed 
with water, sand and gravel, and takes its 
initial set in about one hour—its final set in 
10 hours. It is, however, in a solid mass 


ETHEL R. PEYSER 


when it has taken its initial set. It reaches 
its maximum strength in about 15 years—so 
really the older it gets the better—yet at 
the beginning it is the strongest of building 
materials. 

Now the concrete—which is to a great 
extent cement—is strong because of the 
affection between the cement and the par- 
ticles of sand and stone—it’s like the 
strength of the family tie. The mixture, as 
in families, must be watched—for if too 
much water is mixed with it it weakens 
appreciably. Therefore, it is important that 
your concrete man be a good mixer. 

Concrete has great tensile strength as 
well as compressive strength — but when 
it is reinforced with steel it becomes 
the very bulwark of our national building 
materials. Where the span or stretch over 
a space is excessively lon, as in floors and 
roofs, reinforced concrete must be used. 

To begin at the beginning and work up— 
logically enough—the cellar is the first 
thing that comes to our mind. Properly 
fostered and constructed the concrete cellar 
will save the householder a deal of trouble. 


HE first “best thing” about the con- 

crete cellar is that it saves the house 
and inhabitants from cellar-damp. Not so 
swiftly ominous as fire-damp in mines, but 
provoking perilous results when it is 
allowed to persist month after month, year 
after year. In many homes, colds and sore 
throats and rheumatism are the concomi- 
tants of the permanently damp cellar. Fur- 
thermore—if you have a laundry in a damp 
cellar—the health of the laundress is imper- 
iled, and mold on your clothes is not as 
desirable as on cheese. 

The jam closet, comfortable in the cellar 
of concrete, is anything but easy in a cellar 
attackable by dampness. And the coal 
kept dry will burn better and with higher 
fervor. 

In some cellars of concrete, where there 
is an oil burning furnace or a furnace of 
becoming design and clean, the playroom 
is situated, and often the billiard table. In 
these cases rugs on the floor, safe from 
dampness, make an extra room possible 
where gaming and romping can be done 
with impunity. 

The householder, in using concrete can go 
to the best contractor, one who knows his 
material and the problems underlying its 
mixture—for various mixtures meet varying 
purposes; or purchase the cement and other 
material and hire workmen who know the 
job of mixing, placing and finishing. 

We are now living in a house where the 
floors are of concrete nicely curved where 
the floor and wall join. The rugs on the 
floor take from these floors any and all 





feelings of coldness which might suggest 
themselves in speaking of this. The rooms 
are delightfully comfortable—and oh, the 
feeling of cleanliness! Another desirable 
thing is that you never hear anyone next 
door and your conversation and parties are 
truly private possessions. For all these 
reasons we think all apartments should use 
concrete for walls, and floors. 





OMETIMES, due to faulty construc- 
tion or carelessness, settling and other 
maladies cause more or less serious trouble. 
Sometimes the basement springs a leak 
owing to cracks in the floor or imperfect 
wall joints. This can be cured by filling in 
with concrete according to directions which 
youcan get from the concrete manufacturers; 
or you can give it to your builder to fix. 
Rats, vermin, and dust are kept out of 
cellars when concrete is used. Walls of 
concrete masonry shut out moisture and by 
arresting the passing of heat and cold they 
keep the temperature evener, and in this 
way help to lower the fuel bills. 

You can get concrete sills and doorsteps 
ready-made like a coat. These can be 
painted and easily replaced when worn, are 
easily cleaned, and never splinter or rot. 
But you must be very careful to buy con- 
crete paint. Paint for concrete is especially 
made, so don’t fool with makeshifts. The 
sills are made with “drips” which let the 
water off the sills without staining the walls. 

There can be, too, a very nice unity of the 
establishment when the concrete of the 
house is repeated in the walls of the garden, 
the paths, and the pottery in the garden. 

In the modern concrete house construc- 
tion you not only have all the conveniences 
of heat, water and light, but you can have 
them in abundance, and in the least waste- 
ful way. For as we have said elsewhere in 
this article that this sort of house is warm in 
winter and cool in summer, you can readily 
see that you will neither waste nor want not 
of your heating, lighting or cooling machin- 
ery. You will conserve it all, you will get 
all the benefits without waste. 

We do not mean to cry down other forms 
of house construction but we do want you 
to feel through these words of ours that 
concrete houses need be neither forbidding, 
nor cell-like, but they are charming, invit- 
ing, and lend themselves to any treatment 
you plan. 

To return to the appearance of concrete, 
it may be argued that it is apt to have a 
cold and forbidding aspect. No judgment 
could be more thoughtless, for it is as sus- 
ceptible to coloring as stucco, wherein 
the color is part of the mixture, and offers 
as good a surface for paint as brick and as 
good a surface for whitewash as ledgestone, 
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DECORATIVE HARDWARE 
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All the articles on these two pages may be purchased 
through the House & Garden Shopping Service, 19 West 
44th Street, New York City if not obtainable in the local 
shops. A service charge of 25c on articles up to $10 and 
50c om anything over $10 is included in the prices 







































































Frequently one acquires an old piece of furniture 
with the hardware missing. Above are some 
excellent reproductions of drawer pulls in 
antique finished brass that can be used on either 
reproductions or antiques. Beginning al the 
top and then reading from left to right—Queen 








The hardware has much to do with the attractive ap pearance e of Anne handle 4" wide, 74c¢; Jacobean pull, 24%" 
a front door. Above is a heavy brass knocker in a graceful shell long, 55c; an oval mount suitable for either Hep- 
design, 8 high, $6.25. Brass wall lantern wired for electricity plewhile or Sheraton furniture, 214" wide, 80c; 
and hited with antique marine glass, 14 high, $27.50. Brass Jacobean, 2” long, 55¢, and an oval mount with 
mail box, 12” long with space underneath for news pa pers, $15.50 a classic engraved design, 2%" wide, 6oc 





ee 


This sturdy Colonial box 
lock and knob is heavy 
brass in antique finish, 
7%" 4%", $25.50. Ina 
smaller size, 444" x 356" 


is $22 50 








a is 
















The large coat hook above is A better view of the knocker 
St. George and the dragon in sketched on the door above. The 
antique finished brass 54" shell design at lop and bottom 
high, $1.5c0 Small brass hook is both unusual and effective. 
* hick. 6 8 high, $6.25 





Right) Brass drawer pulls, reproductions of authentic English designs. Left to 
right starting with the lop row— Elaborate drop handle $1.25 each. Loop, $1.75 a 
pair. Round drop with pierced plate, $1.50 each. Second row. Engraved knob, $1.10. 
Large knob with engraved design and ring handle, $1.75. Small knob, $1.10. 
Third row. Loop drop, $1.25. Oval handle, $1.50 pair. Small drop, $1.15 each 
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A decorative chimney iron is a picturesque note 

of contrast against rough stone, brick or siucco. 

The graceful S above measures 30” long. It may 
be purchased for $10.25 








































































































Above. Effective hardware for cupboard doors consists of a 
wrought iron hinge 14" long, $5.75 a pair. H hinge 34%" high, 
$2.65 a pair. H L hinge, 4” x 4%", $2.75 a pair and 
a throwover latch with a brass knob 3%" high, $2.50 
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Above. Shutter hardware of 
hand forged iron in rust 
proof black. The hinge plates 
on the left shutter are made 
to fit the blind. $6.25 pair. 
The L hinges on the right are 
$4.25 a pair. Sliding bolt 6” 
to 8" long, $3.75. Ring han- 
dle $1 each. S shutter hold- 
back on left blind, 8" long, 
$2.25 a pair. Another type 
on right shutter, $2.10 a 
pair. Bottom row, reading 
from left to right. Reproduc- 
tion of first holdback used in 
Virginia, $09.25 a pair. 
S holdback 634" high, $3.15 
a pair. Three loop fasteners 
$2.25 a pair. 2.55 a pair. 
$2.25 a pair. Decorative S 
$4.25 a pair 

















The hardware has much to do with the attractive 
appearance of this doorway. The thumb latch 
set alone is $30.50. Ilinge plates $7.75 a pair 
The knocker is $15.50 and the lantern, $25.50. 
Foot scraper, $9.25. All pieces in hand forged 
iron 


Excellent reproductions of the hardware found in old 
houses in New England and the South are now available. 
A beautifully made door set is shown at the left. This 
consists of L hinges, a thumb latch, lock with which one 
may insert a Yale lock if desired, and a sturdy ring 
Shaped knocker. This is of hand forged iron finished in 


rust proof black. $30.50 the set 
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is a landscape 

le cil ’ 

lecturer of note nad 
riler on gardentop 


Winturop H, Taurtow 


Wr. Thurlow, in 
addition to being 
president of the 
Peony Sociely, is a 
prominent Massa 
chusetls nurseryman 
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The GARDENER’S CALENDAR for JANUARY 






































SUNDAY MONDAY TUBRSDAY WEDNESDAY rHURSDAY FRIDAY | SATURDAY 
; 1. It te quite 4. Nitrate of 4. Start the 4. Make a | 5. The soil 

Ti ( endar of the gar eafe now to soda is one of year right by blue - print of in the growing 

dener hog de ned force any of the the best plant making an in- your garden beds in the 

een . . _ bulbous plants invigorato~s ventory of your and lay out greenhouse 
reminder for hi ca that have been that we have garden sup- the crops in should be top- 

, j , buried long it must not be plies Tools, | proper rota- dressed with a 

Made tase Though enough to have used exclusive fertilizers tion. A plant- mixture of 
planned for the Middle built up a sub- ly, as it is not seeds and other ing plan that equal parte of 

/ ; , . 2 stantial rooting a balanced necessities | has been well turfy loam and 

Sial i should fil the whole system Most food; but to should be list- | studied out will sheep manure 

ante f for every hundred of these bulb- hasten growth ed and orders | save time and | This should be 
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Close overhead the storm- 


clouds go. 


ROBERT BRIDGES 





Showing the pictures of five flower society presidents 
gives us another chance to mention the profit and 
pleasure which come with membership in one or 
more of these organizations. It is only natural to 
suppose that if a flower has behind it an enthusias- 


tic body of supporters, it will become more widely anthemum, 


known, undergo improvements, and develop new 
varieties—all of which are bound to benefit the 
amateur in ways both practical and pleasant. And 
there are other flower societies than those represented 
here There are ones for the Sweet Pea, the Chrys- 
the Carnation, Ferns and Orchids 

















American 





RICHARD VINCENT, JR. 


As one of the most en- 
thusiastic growers of 
that popular flower, it 
is quile proper that 
Mr. Vincent should 
lead the Dahlia Society 





Dr. E. F. BENNETT 


The president of the 
American Gladiolus 
Society is the head of 
his town’s (St. Thom- 
as, Ont.) large and 
famous flower society 





Dr. E. M. Mitts 


Rose 


Dr. Mills has just lately re- 
ceived the presidency of the 
Sociely, an 
organization which is growing al 
a tremendous rate of speed 
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Sold at all those selected stores 
that act as agents for Whitman’s. 


Write for a copy 
of this new booklet, 
with illustrations in 
color showing can- 
dies of many kinds. 


dosen the silken cords of 


SALMAGUNDI 


The metal box is alluring—the name piques one’s curiosity 
—the silken cord is enticing— and the chocolates! The 
chocolates were made, not to be described, but to be tasted. 

Suffice it to say the assortment is unique and the quality 
is Whitman’s. 

As a gift, SALMAGUNDI is more than mere candy. It is 
a loving thought in lovely form. 

SALMAGUNDI is a worthy mate to THE SAMPLER, 
PLEASURE ISLAND, A FUSSY PACKAGE, NUTS CHOC- 
OLATE COVERED and all the Quality Group that have 


made the name and fame of 


3 


Chocolates 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 























PATRICIAN Sutre—No, A-100 A new and exclusive Randall Gold Band Reed Suite 


She C O2UE of lighter, more graceful furni- 
ture is here. The fine modern feeling for spacious- 
ness is realized. A new and delightful American 
period in furniture has been established. 


New standards of beauty, comfort and cheer, as 
well as economy, have been achieved in Randall 
Gold Band Peed and Fibre Furniture for every 
room in the home. With an infinite number of 
designs, covering, and color selections, there is a 
Randall Suite, Davenport Bed or individual piece 
to suit every taste as well as to harinonize with 
every decorative scheme or architectural style, 
even the pure colonial. 


For city and country clubs, for rest rooms, recre- 
ation rooms, and professional or business recep- 
tion rooms, it strikes a note of charming grace 
hitherto unattainable. Realize the fascinating pos- 
sibilities of Randall Gold Band Furniture at the 
better stores, or write for the book, “The New 


American Period in Furniture.” 


A. L. RANDALL COMPANY Chicago, Illinois 





Ambassador Fibre Davenport Bed 


One of many Gold Band atyles 


Furnish with 


RANDALL ReedéFibre 


. THE ONLY FURNITURE 
rniture TRADE-MARKED WITH THE 
GOLD BAND OF QUALITY 

TRace ma 


an 


CopereAt, 1909. bp A. L. Randall mpane 














Here an interest- 
ing experiment has 
been made in com 
bining rock-faced 
stone with an un- 
usual treatment of 
molded brick. L. 
K. Mallinkrodt, 
Guilford, Md., 
owner: E. L. 
Palmer, architect 


COMBINING 





House & Garden 


Melichor 


MATERIALS 


Continued from page 47 


suitable for good stone-masonry. Stone- 
work of round cobble stones belongs to 
no style of architecture and should 
belong to no practice of building. 

Phe stucco house is not such a simple 
one to generalize on, because there are 
several kinds. 

The house of wood frame, with stucco 
applied on wire lath should be regarded 
in terms of materials but little differ- 
ently from the all wood house. It can 
conceivably have a roof of light slate or 
tile, though these seem a little out of 
character with the actual construction. 
And, as in the case of incidental iron 
work on such a house, there is a little 
sense of unfitness and pretension. 

The house of stucco on hollow 
building-tile, however, or of stucco on 
stone is a quite different kind of house. 
Its roof properly should be of slate or 
tile, and its exterior door trim and win- 
dow sills may wel! be of brick. 

Wood, of course, may be used for the 
exterior trim of this type of stucco 
house, but it should be woodwork of a 
rather vigorous, or even rugged charac- 
ter 

For window sills in the substantial 
type of stucco, English architects have 
effectively used flat floor tiles, the fam- 
miliar square, red variety, laid three 
deep, exposing the edges in wide mortar 
joints. A Baltimore architect made an 
interesting and unusual departure in 
using roughly shaped ledge stone to 
emphasize the door-head, these set with 
brick. Some of the bricks were hand- 
carved to effect a rough moulding, and 
horizontal courses of brick ends were 
projected from the face of the stucco to 
create lines of shadow on the wall. 
Bas-relief casts in cement, as well as 
rough Moravian tiles can also be used 
for incidental detail in masonry stuc- 
ct ed walls. 

Certainly brick is a characterful, as 
well as a suitable, exterior trim for the 
substantial stucco house, and so, too is 
ledge stone, as may be seen in several 
of the illustrations. Architectural im- 
agination and skillful technique can 
utilize both brick and ledge stone for 
trim, and the addition of incidental 


| iron work assures a house of unusual 


interest. Leaded windows, too, ma‘ 
be used, though they are not essential, 

The usual brick house allows of a 
little less latitude, especially if it is of a 
formal type—Tudor or Georgian. Cut 
stone ig the trim dictated for the formal 
brick House, and slate or shingle tile for 
the roof, or copper shingles. If it be a 
Tudor brick house, of course leaded 
windows are the thing; but this article 
is attempting to avoid the formal 
“periods”. 

The informal brick house allows of 
much greater latitude in materials and 
technique. It might, for instance, be a 
house of rough, clinker bricks, laid to 
express texture. Here the exterior trim 
could be of comparatively roughly hewn 
stone, of ruggedly ‘worked timber, or, 
for window sills, red quarry tiles, as used 
by the English country house architects. 

One New York architect has achieved 
some highly interesting effects by com- 
bining bas-relief panels and other details 
of cast cement with rough brickwork. 

Add to such possible embellishments 
the use of incidental iron-work, in grilles 
and railings, and the informal brick 
house seems to offer as many possibili- 
ties for real individuality as any type 
of house there is. 

Stucco may compete for predomi- 
nance on a brick house, or brick may 
compete for predominance on a stucco 
house. They are materials that get on 
exceptionally well with each other. 

With the informal stone house there 
are few rules—no rules at all, really, 
but a general necessity for exercising a 
sense of fitness. The formal house of 
stone is, of course, nothing but rules, 
because it is a thing of one or another or 
several period styles, and not to be 
trifled with. 

The roof of the informal stone house 
may be of slate or of shingle tile, of 
roughness in scale with the architec- 
tural technique of the house, and the 
trim may be (and can very effectively 
be) of brick, or it may be ruggedly 
wrought timber. Incidental iron work 
will add much in the way of interest 
and leaded windows are entirely in 
character. ; 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Beautiful as is this V-63, Two-Passenger 
Coupe, its true greatness lies in more 
vital qualities—in the smoothness and 
quietness of its harmonized and balanced 
V-Type, 90° eight-cylinder engine; in its 
riding comfort; in the safety of Cadillac 
Four Wheel Brakes. 
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These qualities can be gauged by no former 
standards; they are unique and can be ap- 
preciated only by actually riding in the car. 


Take this ride, in the Two-Passenger 
Coupe or in any of the new V-63 models, 
and learn the full significance of Cadillac’s 
invitation to you to expect great things. 





DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 































































































To wax 
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the wax 
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Dealers arc 


a quart borrl 


WAX Your Floors 


and they'll be beautiful 
— easy to take care of 
—will not heel print 
—won't be slippery 


Wax is by far the most economical finish for floors—a 1 |b. 
can of Johnson’s Polishing Wax (85c) being sufficient for a 
floor 14’ x 17’ 


one coat. Expensive refinishing is unnecessary 


for walked-on places can easily be re-waxed. 


JOHNSON’S 


Pasfe -Lieutd - Powdered 


cleans, polishes, 
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Wi ighted 


It spreads 
ly—polishes 
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Sign st 
coupon 


ADDRESS 


CITY 

Mail to 
S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. H.G. 1, RACINE, WIS, 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities" 


POLISHING WAX 


Johnson's Polishing Wax imparts a hard, dry, velvety finish which is 
impervious to water, dust, scratches, heel-marks, finger-prints, etc. It 
preserves and protects 


all in one operation. 


Johnson's Liquid Wax is the ideal furniture polish. It covers up surface 
Removes the bloom and takes all drudgery 
Forms a thin, protecting finish coat. Johnson’s Wax adds 
years to the life and beauty of varnish. Easy to apply and polish. 

Your Linoleum wil! last longer 
occasionally with Johnson's Paste or Liquid Wax. 


The Easy Way 
flow 


J 
Polishing Brush. 


look better and clean easier if polished 


Building? 


If so—you should have our 
Book on Wood Finishing and 
It tells 
just what materials to use and 
how to apply them. Includes 
color card—gives 


Home Beautifying. 


covering 

capacities, etc. Our Individ- 

ual Advice Department will 

give expert advice on interior 

wood finishing—without cost 
or obligation. 


SCSSSSSS SSeS SSeS Seeeeeeeeeeseeeeesee 


FREE—Book on Home Beautifying 


Ask for a FREE copy of the Johnson Book on 
Beautifying at any store displaying the 
Or, fill out and mail this 
. enclosing 10c to cover mailing cost. 


NAME 


SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 


ARTISTIC 
wood 
FinisHe 











COMBINING 


In the realm of informal materials a 
happy sense of latitude should be felt, 
a happy absence of arbitrary rules. The 
origins of the conjoined uses of different 
building materials came not from arbi- 
trary rules, but from the availability of 
certain materials locally, and from the 
natural ingenuity and instincts of un- 
taught artisanship. 

There are not a few building materials 
which have yet to find greater use, or 
new application. The structural use of 
rough slate, for instance, as a material 
for walls, is very new—and also very 
old, if we look back at the old world. 
Cast cement, used decoratively in con- 
junction with stucco, brick. and stone 
is relatively seldom met with, though, 
it ** wy cdective, and not difficult to 
l te, 

1.2 greatest of all opportunities for 
the use of varied materials, of course, 
is found in the true half-timber house. 
Here may be conjoined rugged wood, 
wenetionn © used, semi-rough stone, 
informal brick-work and textured stuc- 
co. The range of color here is as in- 
teresting as the range of natural tex- 
tures, and it is doubtful if any other 
combination of materials can effect a 
house which more entirely expresses the 
spirit, of buildings, or the meaning of 
true artifice in building. 

The visible mark of the tool and the 
visible evidence of the hand of the arti- 
san give to this type of house a peculiar 
quality of strength and reality. 

It is the opposite type from the’formai 
Georgian house, or the formal French 








(Continued from page 86) 
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chateau-from every artificial expres- 
sion of architecture, and is not to be 
compared with them. The formal 
house, employing in its design formal 
traditions and in its construction formal 
materials, fulfills its own orbit of neces- 
sary requirements. 

So, too, does the informal house, 
designed after informal traditions, and 
built of informal materials. 

The house that is an architectural 
calamity is the result of a thoughtless 
use of one material in a manner that 
belongs to another. Consistency is as 
important in architecture as it_is in any 
other human affair. 

In place of some of the random and 
generally misleading “don’ts” which 
prospective builders too often get from 
their friends, we would like to append 
a few don’ts which will make the gen- 
eral advice in this article more specific: 

Don’t use formal, white-pointed 
“Colonial” columns (often erroneously 
called ‘“pillars”) with cobble-stone 
masonry. 

Don’t use cobbie-stone masonry at 
all. 

Don’t add a brick or concrete perch 
to a frame house. 

Don’t use a formal front door, with 
bevel plate glass, on an informal bunga- 
low. 

Don’t put informal, wrought-iron 
hardware on a formal door. 

Don’t use rock-faced cement blocks. 

Don’t use smooth bricks, of uniform 
color, with rough-wrought wood-work, 
or with ledge stone. 


FACTORS in HEATING ¢he HOUSE 


(Continued from page 64) 


Five—Humidity. 

The human body loses heat in 
three ways-—by conduction, by radia- 
tion and by evaporation, and it is the 
combination of these three continuously 
working together that strives to bring to 
the body what we term “Comfort.” 

The rate of loss in the case of con- 
duction depends entirely upon the na- 
ture of the material in direct contact 
with the skin of our bodies. If this ma- 
terial is a good conductor of heat and 
has a high capacity for absorbing heat, 
then the rate of loss will be high. A 
good example of this is a floor made of 
stone, such as concrete, terrazzo, tile, 
etc. This floor may be at exactly the 
same temperature as the room, say 72° 
F., but still if we put our bare feet on it, 
we say itis cold. The facts of the case 
aret hat itis not the floor that is cold, 
but the skin on the soles of our feet. 

Che stone floor is conducting the body 
heat away from the skin faster than the 
body can supply it. 

The rate of heat loss in the case of 
radiation depends entirely upon the 
temperature difference between the sur- 
rounding air and the body. The higher 
the surrounding air gets in temperature, 
the less the rate of heac loss from the 
body by radiation. 

The rate of heat loss by evaporation is 
the most important of the three and is 
dependent upon various factors. An 
increase in the temperature of the sur- 
rounding air blanket, an increase in the 
movement of the surrounding air or an 
increase in the degree of skin moistness 
on the body all act to create a loss of 
heat from the body. 

During the summer months we wear 
more or less porous, loosely woven 
clothes Why? Because we have learned 
that, dressing in this fashion, brings us 


greater bodily comfort. As the sur- 
rounding air temperature rises, the body 
will start to perspire at a greater rate, 
thereby creating a greater moisture con- 
tent on the skin surface. The surround- 
ing air blanket passes through the 
clothes and evaporates part of this 
moisture. The process of evaporation 
requires heat and this heat is drawn in 
part from the skin surface of the body, 
thereby creating the effect of cooling. 
If the surrounding air blanket is already 
carrying a large amount of moisture 
(i.e., the relative humidity is high) then 
the amount of moisture that the air can 
evaporate and carry off is diminished 
and we complain of the heat. 

Artificially heat the air in a room by 
some direct means, such as a furnace, 
direct radiation, etc., making no effort 
to add any moisture, and what is the 
result? The air in being heated has 
expanded in volume and the initial 
moisture content has had to redistribute 
itself through this expanded volume, 
resulting in a decrease in the amount of 
moisture in each cubic foot of air, i.e., 
decrease in the relative humidity. This 
heated air, with its low relative moisture 
content, immediately starts to absorb 
moisture from everything it touches, 
with resulting detriment to furniture, 
— etc., and also possibly to your 

ily comfort. 

It is a well established fact that a 
room temperture of 65° F., with a rela - 
tive humidity of about 60%, gives com- 
fort, whereas if the percentage of 
relative humidity should start to drop, 
the room temperature remaining the 
same, the occupant would start to feel 
the cold in direct proportion to the drop, 
In other words, the dryer the air at the 
higher temperatures, the greater the 

(Continued on page 92) 
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The Duo-Art gives more than any other musical instrument ever made. 


The DUO-ART in the STEINWAY 


“Everything in music played by the best interpreters” 














NEW YORK 








HE Steinway Piano is today, and has been for 

more than half a century, the greatest piano in 

the world. In this country and abroad its leader- 
ship is unquestioned. 

Combined with the Duo-Art, this superb in- 

strument will bring into your home the master- 


pieces of music interpreted by the world’s greatest 
pianists. 

Through the medium of the Steinway Duo-Art 
you can hear the playing of the world’s greatest 
artists reproduced upon the same piano which the 
majority of them play in private and in public. 


Authorized Medium of the Great Pianists 


Imagine, if you can, your piano ringing with the marvelous 
touch of the great Paderewski! Think of the fingers of the 
world’s piano masters stealing over the keys—pouring forth 
the genius and art that only they possess! The greatest 
pianists of the world—Paderewski, Hofmann, de Pachmann; 
Bauer, Cortot, Friedman, Gabrilowitsch, Grainger, Ganz, 
Borovsky, and scores of others have made Duo-Art Record Rolls 


which are available for anyone who owns a Duo-Art Piano. 

Moreover, though some of these artists have previously 
recorded for other reprodycing pianos, they now make Duo-Art 
records exclusively. The Duo-Art is the instrument of their 
maturer choice — the instrument which they feel will best 
perpetuate their art for the benefit of music lovers of the 
future. 


Tbe DUO ART is obtainable in The STEINWAY, STECK, WHEELOCK, 
STROUD, AEOLIAN and famous WEBER PIANOS— Grand and Upright 


Foot-Operated. from $695 


Electric from $995 


Grands from $1850 


The AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Makers of the Aeolian-Vocalion— The Phonograph Supreme 


LONDON PARIS 





MADRID SYDNEY 


MELBOURNE 
































Karpen Furniture Mlustrated: BH-o1:90 Cabinet and BH-6a64 Arm Chair 
Reproductions of Imported X VII Century Pieces, in Walnut 


The Introduction 
to a Home 


The hall illustrated above suggests all the 
formality of the seventeenth century 
Baronial Palace from which the furniture 
has been so minutely reproduced. The style 
and balance of pieces give the impression 
of a correct introduction to all who enter. 


Karpen furniture makes many happy ar- 
rangements easy of achievement. It is well 
suited to express individual decorative 
treatments, since each piece is built as a 
fine example of well-considered artistry and 


skillful workmanship. 


Our book, “Better Homes,” shows you how 
the interior of your own home may be 
made to respond to the more interesting 
phases of modern decoration. This book 
contains diagrams, sketches, photographs 
and descriptions of color schemes, and it is 
an exceedingly helpful treatise for those 
who would furnish their homes with indi- 
viduality and good taste. It will be mailed 
upon request. Department L-1. 


BROS. 


37th and Broadway 
NEW YORK 


Makers of fine Upholstered Furniture, Handwoven 


Ss. KARPEN & 


801-811 So. Wabash Ave. 
CHIC AGO 


Reed i Cane Furniture, and Windsor 


KARPEN 
Guaranteed 
Construction 


FURNITURE 
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The entrance court of Villa Ruspoli at Florence. The walls are painted 
buff and the shutters light green. Note the paved walk against the walls, 
a characteristic feature 


ITALIAN 


HOUSES 


Continued from Page 79 


\bout Philadelphia there is a _ close 
enough approximation to English country 
life to make houses in the English mnaner 
there quite suitable and rational. 

We are insistent enough, both vocally 
and through the printed word, on our 
identity as Americans, yet we seem to 
find nothing incongruous with this 
attitude in trying to be English or French 
or Italian or Spanish in our architecture. 
By which I do not mean to voice the 
familiar but inevitably futile “Plea for a 
National Style.” If there is ever to be 
such a thing, it will evolve of itself, and 
meanwhile we should turn our best 
abilities to adapting, in terms of our own 
life and our own times, certain existing 
architectural expressions in country house 
design. This is a very different aim from 
the aim to produce an authentic model of 
a foreign style. The model cannot be 
really authentic, and the effort to create 
it is fraught with. insincerity and com- 
promise, whether conscious or un- 
conscious. 

4) The model Italian house, for 
instance, cannot be authentic because 
there are too many modern requirements 
which must force the hand of the architect 
into a network of compromises. Sleeping 
porches and plate glass windows and 
various other things destroy the illusion. 
In the days of the Renaissance in Italy 
the Massimi, and the other best families, 
would no doubt have had gorgeous 
Baroque automobiles, and at least a five- 
car garage for each villa. And they would 
have had bathrooms which would far 
transcend ours in magnificence and luxury 

if these innovations had existed then. 

An inescapable limitation lies in the 
fact that we do not know just what sort of 
villas the Renaissance Italians would be 
building if they lived on Lake Drive, for 
instance, today. And we only think we 
know what sort of villas we would have 
built if we had lived in an Italian suburb 


‘in the 14th Century. 


Our surmises, in either case, are all too 
likely wrong, and consequently most of 
our Italian villas of today are unconvinc- 
ing. The racial background is so distant in 
years and miles that we do not see it and 
cannot properly understand it. So most 
of our villas inevitably miss being really 
Italian and do not stand a chance of being 
really American. In our interiors, 
especially, how far do we seriously mean 
to go towards surrounding ourselves with 
motion picture sets? 

(s) It can fairly be said, moreover, and 
without intent of carping at the archi- 
tectural profession, that the Italian 


Renaissance style is seldorn fundament- 
ally understood. For all its seeming meth- 
od and scholarly aspect, it is a tricky 
style, and one full of improvisations as it 
was practiced by its originators. Its very 
appearance of reasoned planning is 
deceptive, because the Renaissance archi- 
tects, besides being men of vision who 
could put things on paper, were even more 
men who did things with their hands, and 
who were so volatile that they often took 
a thing which was started and made 
something else out of it. 

Italian Renaissance architecture is a 
style of detail, a style which depends upon 
a thousand subtleties of proportion and 
contour and modelling. It is not a style 
that can be put on paper and turned over 
to a contractor. It is more than a careless 
combination of plain plaster walls, tile 
roofs, a bit of iron work here and there— 
or anywhere—and two Strozzi lanterns 
(wired for electricity) stuck at each side 
of the door. It is a great deal more thaa 
this, and yet the essence of it cannot 
plainly be put in words or shown in a 
picture. 

(6 and lastly) Any present-day render- 
ing of the architecture of Renaissance 
Italy is foredoomed to failure unless the 
architect and client understand Human- 
ism, and not only that, but the Human- 
ism of another race and another age, 
They should read and re-read Pater and 
Symonds, the De Cameron, Benvenuto, 
and other contemporary Italian litera- 
ture, or, even if they read none of these, 
unfailingly to read Geoffrey Scott on 
“The Architecture of Humanism.” Most 
people, after reading this book, would 
think so well of Italian Renaissance 
architecture that they would decide to 
let it alone. 

In Geoffrey Scott you get, for instance, 
such things as this: “Fra Giocondo, 
Alberti, Palladio, Serlio, and many 
others, not only built but wrote. But the 
style they built in was too alive to admit 
of analysis, too popular to requier 
defence. . . They had no need of theory. 
for they addressed themselves to taste.’ 
This really says something, and it affords 
a real clue to how we should view the 
present day manifestations of Renaissance 
Italian architecture in this country today. 

How much taste enters into the average 
“Ttalian Villa” built in this country to- 
day? And taste, too, may mean archi- 
tectural taste in the actual rendering of 
the style, and relative taste in electing to 
build an Italian house at all. 

Italian houses are Italian because of 

Continued on Page 92) 
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The announcement of the Packard 
Straight-Eight was followed by a buyer 
demand greatly exceeding production. 


It became necessary almost immediately 
for Packard dealers to set delivery dates 
three and four months after orders. 


Only now has Packard been able to 
build the Straight-Eight in sufficient 
quantity to meet demand. 


The great public success of the Straight- 
Eight was no surprise— 


Because this type was Packard's selec- 
tion for its high-powered car, after 24 
years of fine car engineering, and after 
building and testing all known types 
of multi-cylinder motors; 

Because Packard's reputation for build- 


ing only the best assured its instant and 
enthusiastic reception. 


Now, however, Straight-Eight drivers 
know from experience that this new 


Why Owners are Enthusiastic 


Packard surpasses all other cars, both 
domestic and foreign. 


This endorsement of the Straight Eight 
exceedsany claim Packard hasevermade. 


Owners tell us the Packard Straight- 





Study These Reasons for 
Straight-Eight Success 


Exclusive Packard Fuelizer which 
speeds up acceleration, shortens the 
warming-up period, reduces carboni- 
zation of spark plugs and valves, con- 
tributes to fuel economy and lessens 
crankcase dilution; heavy crankshaft 
withnine bearings, insuring maximum 
motor rigidity and durability; new de- 
sign of steering gear which reduces 
friction to the minimum and auto- 
matically straightens the car out of a 
turn; three-fold lighting system; ex- 
treme depth of frame which gives un- 
usual rigidity, tends to prevent squeaks 
and rattles and preserves alignment of 
doors and windows; beauty of finishand 
upholstery; completeness of equipment. 














Eight gives more in performance than 
any other car, and in addition— 


“Unequalled smoothness of power flow; 


“Ability in acceleration which no other 
type of multi-cylinder car can equal; 


“Accessibility of parts which readily 
explains why Packard no longer builds 
V-type motors ; 


“Simplicity which no comparable car 
can claim; 


“The easiest control of any car on 
the road.” 


Exclusive Packard four-wheel brakes 
contain no more parts than ordinary 
two-wheel brakes. They operate with 
exceptional ease and efficiency. 


You will, of course, want to ride in 
and drive the Straight-Eight. 


A demonstration will immediately 
show you why this new Packard is 
so successful. 


PACKARD 


STRAIGHT’ EIGHT 























BENGAL- ORIENTAL RUGS 





KIRMAN REPRODUCTION 


Tue selection of rugs for your home 
is a matter for thoughtful consideration; 
beauty of design and coloring there must 
be; character and individuality enough 
todistinguish your own particular choice 
from your neighbor's [Bengal rugs, more 
than any other, possess this note of in- 
dividuality} and finally, the assurance 
that your good taste is justified by supe- 
rior wearing quality. 
BengalrOriental Rugs 

woven of imported Oriental yarns; 

all in one piece—seamless; 

with belonging {not sewed on] fringes; 


a thick, deep, soft pile— 
an uncommonly good rug. 


The best shops display Oriental rugs 
Ask your dedler for them 


Look for this label on the back of every rug. 





“ BACKGROUNDS OF ORIENTAL Beauty™ 
sy Avice Van Leer Carrick 
Sent upon request 


James M. SHorMaker Co., Inc. 
New Yorx 


16-18 West 39TH Street + + 
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| that unique human and esthetic phe- 
| nomenon that history has called “the 
Renaissance.”” It might have been called 
something else, perhaps somewhat more 
| exactly descriptive of what it was, and 
“Renaissance,” as a term, is used so 
frequently and so glibly that its real 
meaning is often lost. 

It was more than a “re-birth.” Its key- 
note was the thing called humanism, 
which was a point of view, a spiritual 
animation rather than a method of 
thought. Geoffrey Scott tells us that 
humanism was “the effort of men to 
think, to feel and to act for themselves, 
and to abide by the logic of results.” 
Humanism is the opposite of dogmatism, 
so there were no rules for Renaissance 
architecture, or art, or politics or morals. 
Again Scott is definitive: ‘““The Renais- 
sance style . . is an architecture of 
taste, seeking no logic, consistency or 
justification beyond that of giving 
pleasure.”” This sounds easy and simple, 
which it is, as a characterization of what 
was, but as a working formula for re- 
creating Italian Renaissance art it is 
about as easy as writing a good dialect 
novel of a country you have never visited, 
or turning a neat epigram in the idiom of 
a foreign language. Small wonder that 
hardly any of our Italian houses are 
Italian. 

To understand the curious human in- 
dividuality of Renaissance Italian archi- 
tecture is to realize the impossibility of 
transplanting it, and much more, of 
superficially copying it. It was an archi- 
tecture of artists, and each example was 
an improvisation. The books, and the 
empty rules of Palladio and Vitruvius 
have been decoys which have wasted the 
ammunition of many a latter-day archi- 
tect who has supposed that in them lay 
the whole scheme of the thing, and all the 
rules of the game. Here, they thought, is 
first-hand stuff by the very men who 
created the style. What could be easier 
than to follow it? But the books by the 
Renaissance architects were reflections 
not of the architecture of their time, but 
of the passion for scholarly erudition of 
their time. They published elaborate 
folios showing that a column should be so 
many diameters high—and promptly 
made one, on the next villa they built, in 
some improvised praportion. 

The illusion that there is a formula for 
Renaissance architecture is effectively 
smashed by Geoffrey Scott, who is, on 
this point no less than in his whole inter- 
pretation of the style, eminently worth 
listening to: 
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evaporation effect and hence the greater 
the skin cooling effect. If the percentage 
of relative humidity should drop to say 
25°), then the room temperature, which 
would be required to give equal comfort 
to the first condition cited above, would 
have to be 70° F. 

rhis matter of maintaining a proper 
degree of humidity in spaces where the 
air is artificially heated is of prime 
importance, not only from standpoint of 
comfort to the individual, but also from 





“Pedantry, in that astonishing time, 
was an ideal; it was an inspiration; it was 
not a method. Vitruvius helped the 
architect to master the conventions of an 
art, of which the possibilities were appre- 
hended but not explored. He wrapt it in 
the pomp and dignity of learning. But 
in Italy when he was found at variance 
with the artists’ wishes, he was reverently 
ignored. Even the austere Palladio, when 
it came to building, permits himself much 
latitude, and the motive of his written 
work is far less to propagate the canon of 
Vitruvius than to make known his own 
original achievements, which he reckons 
‘among the noblest and most beautiful 
buildings erected since the time of the 
ancients.’ Vignola’s outlook is no less 
practical. ‘I have used this often, and it 
is a great success: riesce molto grata.’ 
And Serlio, the most ardent Vitruvian of 
all, admits the charm of novelty. 

“These were the masters of the aca- 
demic school. The other camp a . 
used the classical forms when and how 
they pleased, as mere raw material for a 
decorative scheme. They were consumed 
by a passion for originality that at times 
became a vice. Whatever their faults . . 

. no one could accuse them of imitative- 
ness... . . To the energy of Italian ar- 
chitecture, distracted as it was by insis- 
tent individualities, made restless with 
the rapid change of life, split by local 
traditions and infected always by the 
disturbing influence of painting, the 
academic code gave not a barren uniform- 
ity but a point of leverage, and a general 
unity of aim.” 

There is the picture. How are you go- 
ing to copy it, or re-create it today, with- 
out copying or re-creating the complex 
elements that made it what it was? 

Does not this answer the question, or 
affirm the reason “Why Italian Houses 
are Italian?” They are a part of their own 
soil and their own race. They are an 
expression of a peculiarly native art, and 
one which received its stimuli from 
sources not to be duplicated today. 

The great villas of Italy, which have 
inspired a few great achievements in this 
country, and an infinitely greater mass of 
pathetic, inept, and sometimes vicious 
parodies, were a result of an intertwining 
of strands esthetic, racial, sociological 
and, above all, humanistic. How can any- 
one but an inspired architectural genius 
hope to weave a fabric today of anything 
like the same texture and color and pat- 
tern? The unfortunate thing is, for both 
architect and client, that the attempt is 
so often and so brashly made. 
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the standpoint of health, as it has been 
pretty conclusively proven that many of 
the nose and throat infections get their 
start from dry air conditions. We have 
all heard the phrase, “dry as the Sahara.”’ 
The literal truth is that in most cases 
our homes and offices are even dryer 
than a desert throughout the months 
of the year when artificial heating is 
required. It is enough to say that the 
average humidity in the Sahara Desert 
is 15%. 
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Ever since the beginning of our first small shop in New 
York, more than a century ago, the jewelry created by Black, ~ 
Starr & Frost has been familiar to men and women who 

loved rare and beautiful objects of adornment. 













So in opening our new shop in Palm Beach, on the 
Lake Trail, we present our credentials---not as a new and 
strange establishment, but as an acquaintance of long stand- 
ing offering new facilities for service. 


BLACK+ STARR. © FROST f 


JEWELERS 
New York - Fifth Avenue - Corner Forty-eighth Street 
Palm Beach - The Lake Trail 


114th YEAR 
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Jor Lovers of 
the Beautiful- 


Hastings Tables have long played 
an important part in home fur- 
nishing history. 

The famed Tyden Lock Hastings 
Table was built nearly two decades 
ago in one of the earlier units of 
the present plant. 


The resourceful, creative ability of those 
earlier days is clearly expressed, in full 
development, in the many creations of 
unsurpassed beauty, design and utility 
of the Hastings line today. Tables, desks, 
tea carts, humidor smokers, clever chairs, 
apartment dining room suites, all carry 
the unmistakable mark of a genius 
designer and builder Sold only in the 
better class stores. 


HASTINGS TABLE COMPANY 
HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 


lactor Sauce Office and Display, 
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A typical Ross clock 
of the time of Crom- 
well. It has only one 
hand, as was the style 


in those days 








COLLECTING OLD CLOCKS 


(Continued from page 53) 


light curved bands of metal, with a ball. somewhat coarse in detail and finish, 
a cross, or some ornament to crown the but it is exceedingly decorative, and it 
apex. The oval was surrounded on three has that inestimable quality in a clock of 
sides by fretwork, and the framework looking at home and right wherever you 
usually was all of brass; in height it put it. Already large—as clocks go— 
varied from 4” to 7”. An extraordinary the bracket increases the size; it is gaily, 
similarity in shape, mechanism, and evenly crudely, painted in oils, and cor- 
ornament marks the Lantern clocks of responds to the bright-painted furniture 
the mid-17th Century. The earlier of Friesland and Hindloopen. The back 
Lanterns may be distinguished by the board is carved and colored into each 
narrow hour-circle, and the short stout workman’s notion of a mermaid. The 
numerals on a dial heavily gilded. The arch is decorated with fretwork corres- 
fretwork varied, and usually there was a ponding to the fret which surrounds the 
space left over the dial for some heraldic dial, top, bottom, and sides, and on the 
device; sometimes old-fashioned sundial upper edge of each enclosing door. The 
plates were used to make the enclosing fretted designs which flank the dial are 
doors at either side. As the century generally conventionalized figures of 
advanced the numerals lengthened and_ birds or animals. Cast lead was used for 
the hour band widened in proportion, these frets, gilded and gaily colored, and 
and about 1650 the well-known fret a small landscape was often painted on 
with the crossed dolphins first appeared, the dial. 
and was adopted almost universally. The The long-case or Grandfather clock 
only drawback to these charming little was evolved from the brass Lantern and 
Lanterns lay in the smallness of their the early wooden-case Bracket clock 
dial, which was rather troublesome to with hanging weights. The long wooden 
read at a distance. To remedy this the case was first added about 1660 as a 
dial was enlarged till it stood out some practical improvement to enclose and 
two or three inches beyond the frame, save the pendulum and cords from dam- 
an innovation which was the forerunner age. During the ensuing ten years (till 
of the big moon-faced dials of a later 1670) the Grandfathers show the same 
period. The Lanterns of William II! outstanding features by which they are 
and Queen Anne’s reigns show the pro- distinguished from those of the 18th 
jecting dial and they are known as Century. They are smaller in size, the 
Sheep-faced clocks. head is square, and the square dial plate 
Clocks made in Holland at this period has a silvered hour-circle on a gilt ground 
the mid-17th Century—are a blend with a winged cherub head—fine as fili- 
of the contemporary Lantern and the gree—in each corner, cast in brass and 
Hooded Clock. The clock itself is not finally chased, pierced and _ gilded. 
unlike the brass lantern, but the arched Twisted “barley-sugar”’ pillars flank the 
wooden bracket on which it stands gives dial on either side. The case has usually 
the pronounced hooded character. Quan- a rounded aperture, fitted with a “bull’s- 
tities were made in Friesland, the best eye” of green bottle glass through which 
specimens came from Zaandam, and the the bob-pendulum can be seen. When 
manufacture continued until the begin- the cases are decorated with floral mar- 
ning of the 18th Century. Compared quetrie they are of Dutch origin; the art 
with fine Lanterns the Dutch clock is (Continued on page 96) 








A Friesland clock 
of a primitive but 
interesting ly pe. 
The metal work is 
in lead painted in 
polychrome, as are 
the wooden figures 
of mermaids on the 
case 
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Four-Cylinder, Five-Passenger Sedan 
ind The Standard of Comparison 











illy WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 





ast ANY women find it difficult to point out the one 

particular feature which influenced them to choose 
this Buick four-cylinder, five-passenger Sedan. Some con- 
sider that it was the car’s distinguished appearance—others 
the beauty and completeness of its interior appointments 
— still others the wonderful ease of control and the supple 
power of its famous Buick valve-in-head engine. The 
majority comment on the feeling of security which Buick 
four-wheel brakes bring to their motoring enjoyment. 
Yet all are agreed it was the combination of all of 
m these features into the distinctive personality that has 
is made Buick everywhere the Standard of Comparison. 








BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 








Branchesin All Principal Cities—-Dealers Everywhere 





Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 
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The Best Ironer 





Pinger 
at the feedboard 
makes it safe and easy 
to operate a SIMPLEX 
IRONER 


Tip Control 








Ask your Architect to 
include in his plans 
a SIMPLEX IRONER 
In «~The - Wall — ot 
write direct for full 
particulars, 
























HERES the most practical idea 
ever conceived as a built-in 
feature for the modern home or 
apartment—the SIMPLEX IRONER 
In-The- Wall permanently con- 
nected and compactly enclosed. 


Open the door, and the SIMPLEX 
IRONER appears at the pressure 
of your finger—noiselessly and gent- 
ly it sainzs into full working posi- 
tion. And it’s so easy and econo- 
mical to operate — does beautiful 
work -- irons everything — the one 
servant every family can afford. 


The SIMPLEX IRONER In- The- 
Wall will appeal to the woman who 
appreciates having a place for every- 
thing, and everything in its place, 
and who takes pride in th. owner- 
ship of a modern home. 


AMERICAN 
IRONING 
MACHINE CoO. 


846 W ADAMS STREET 
CHICAGO 
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of fine inlay and veneering was not under- 
stood in England till after William of 
Holland had come to the throne and 
brought his Dutch craftsmen to practise 
and to teach their art. Lacquer cases 
appear in the first quarter of the 18th 
Century; some are of English or Dutch 
manufacture and some were sent in the 
tea ships to China and returned with the 
true Oriental decoration two years later. 

The arched top and the arched dial 
first appear in 1715 and gradually this 
became the accepted form. The arched 
or curved doorhead came a little later 
(about 1725), and by this time the 
“peephole” has entirely disappeared, 
and the marquetrie is superseded by 
exquisite inlays of satinwood, holly, 
year, etc., on mahogany. The cherub 
eads in the dial corners are surrounded 
by scroll work and are highly elaborate. 
The arch over the dial usually shows the 
phases of the moon, and the maker’s 
name is prominently displayed. Some 
Long-case clocks were made with intri- 
cate “Motions and Music,” playing a 
variety of tunes each twice over at the 
hours of twelve, three, six, and nine, and 
the dial arch is used for a little marionette 
show. Here the stage is set, hidden by a 
curtain which rises when the hour has 
struck and the tune has begun to disclose 
little figures dancing in a rustic scene, 
with boats and swans moving on the 
river and traffic passing over the bridge. 
Eight-day clocks with the tunes changing 
according to the hours were plentiful; 
some have recorded ephemeral airs of 
which elsewhere no trace remains. 

Among the Bracket and Mantel clocks 
of this period many were “musical”; it 
was a fashion that died hard. 

These Bracket clocks which are con- 
temporaneous with the Long-case, be- 
came exceedingly modish towards the end 
of the 17th Century when the “Grand- 
father” was already passing out of favor. 


THE 





| This eight-petaled flower frequently ap- 
| pears in the medallion, or, in some pieces, 
the medallion is omitted and the flower, 
large, heavy and dominant, forms the 
chief motive. 

Borders in the Samarkands are equally 
clear in their characteristics. They are 
wide in proportion to the field, and in 
this particular the Turkoman element 
prevails, Chinese borders being narrower 
and relatively of less importance. The 
stripes are usually three in number, 
rarely more, though sometimes two main 
stripes appear, of medium breadth. Each 
stripe is edged by a band of plain solid 
color, which is very often pink. For these 
borders there are four or five typical pat- 
terns, one or more of which is sure to be 
found in an authentic Samarkand. (1) 
The Swastika, in a running continuous 
pattern; (2) A lotus design with three 
flowers on a stem; (3) A curious device 
based on growing vines, stiff, angular, 
and at the same time graceful; (4) The 
Chinese fret used in several ways; (s) The 
barber-pole pattern; (6) The~ familiar 
device that is supposed to represent the 
sacred Chinese mountain emerging from 
sea-waves 

The Swastika figure goes back to re- 
motest antiquity; three or four thousand 
years B. C. at the lowest reckoning; it 
is probably Aryan in origin and, when- 
ever excavations have revealed traces of 
primitive peoples all over the world, the 
Swastika sign has been found. It symbol- 
izes good luck and happiness, from the 
Sanscrit-Savasti, or abundance, pros- 
perity, fertility. A debased reproduction 
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The Basket clock is the first clearly 
defined type of the Bracket. The dial 
was square, as in the early Grandfather’s, 
and enclosed by a framed door, and the 
domed top is of wood, mounted in brass, 
or else entirely of metal finely pierced 
and chased. This rounded top section 
with its pierced decoration is reminiscent 
of the 16th Century table clock; a hinged 
handle completed the “basket” idea, and 
finely turned brass is used for finials. 
The basket top was succeeded by the 
bell top—between 1755 and 1766, and 
these two forms were made with varia- 
tions until the end of the 18th Century. 

At the time French clocks were much 
sought after; no traveller to Paris with 
any pretension to fashion omitted a 
visit to the horological shops, and fine 
delicate things of Sevres porcelain, crystal 
marble, and bronze were brought home. 
Porcelain clocks were fantastically beau- 
tiful—shaped like a vase filled with flow- 
ers or painted with designs after Watteau 
and Lancret, and other artists. Some 
were made in Worcester, Derby, and 
Chelsea china, but few good specimens 
remain to tell the tale. The hanging 
Cartel clock of carved wood painted and 
gilded, or of gilt bronze, was a novelty 
which was in keeping with the style of 
furniture and decoration in the time of 
Louis XV; the lyre-shaped Cartel came 
later, when the world was growing tired 
of the extravagances of rococo and rocaille. 
Some fine drawing room clocks in white 
marble and gold and bronze, were made 
with well-modeled figures grouped round 
the sphere of the clock, though too 
naturalistic perhaps to please modern 
taste. Base imitations of this style were 
seep in every mid-Victorian drawing 
room; sitting on the mantelpiece under a 
huge glass case, and revealing in gilding 
and bronze realistic scenes of hunting 
and sport. They were considered “hand- 
some”’; let us leave it at that. 
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of the form is familiar enough since it has 
been vulgarized into a “mascot.” The 
four arms should turn in the direction of 
the hands of a clock. The knot of destiny 
is another ancient sign that is quite usual 
in Samarkands, Kashgars and Yarkands; 
this may be traced back to the time of 
Solomon. 

The ground color is frequently in one 
tone of Bokhara red or madder; Chinese 
yellow always appears conspicuously in 
the pattern of border-stripes with soft 
tan color, blue, and white. In some, the 
field is blue, grey or brown, upon which 
the pattern stands out vividly in sharply 
contrasting yellows, reds or blues. Samar- 
kands are gay, almost gaudy in compari- 
son with the sombreness of a Bokhara. 

The weaving of warp and weft inclines 
to be coarse and loose; the sehna knot is 
used, but the rows are not pressed firmly 
together, and the warp is visible at the 
back. Warp and weft both of cotton is 
quite common in Samarkands, though 
unknown in any other Turkoman rvg. 
This may be due to natural causes; cotton 
fields flourish there with gardens, pome- 
granate and peach orchards, and vine- 
yards, all watered and made fertile by 
the great river Zerafshan which is 
worthy of its name—“Strewer of Gold.” 

The term Malagran is sometimes ap- 
plied to the rugs of Samarkand; the word 
is still used by Armenian rug merchants 
in the bazaars, and it has passed into a 
generic trade name for pieces of indiffer- 
ent quality or doubtful grade. The origin 
of the term is curious; a tribe called the 

(Continued on page 102) 
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NEW HIGH-POWERED REO SIXES 


Phaetor Leo 
1545 


AT LANSING, ADD TAX 


"TRAINED for twenty years to do things well, and with 

advancement always dependent upon quality of work,— 
never upon quantity,—Reo’s five thousand workers regard 
fineness of product as an institutional bulwark. And func- 
tion accordingly. 


Material achievement of deeply instilled ideals is represented 
by the New High-Powered Reo Sixes for 1924. Smartly 
lined, low hun, and finely balanced, they are truly indicative 
of developed excellence. 


Power for every drivin? condition is unsparingly supplied 
by the six-cylinder 50 h. p. engine. 


Mechanical correctness is demonstrated by the double- 
framed chassis, where major units are cradled in an inner 
frame. 


Safety is insured by oversized brakes (15-inch bands; 2%- 
inch faces), dual foot control, easy steering. 


Regular Phaeton equipment includes: Steel disc wheels with 
demountable rims; four cord tires; bumpers; step and kick 
plates; Motometer;vanitycase;electric clock;cigar lighter, ete. 








REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 









Weite for Booklet 
“REASONS for REO” 
Ss 





£ e™ . . 
Lansing. Michigan 
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McCutcheen’s 


“The Greatest Treasure House of Linens in America”’ 
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1 January Sale 

: ‘ 

: of Linens 

« 

: This is the sale for which the housewife 
waits—her yearly opportunity to buy super- 
lative McCutcheon Linens at substantially 
reduced prices. 

, In this popular annual event «2e can 
make her choice from hundreds of exquisite 
} Linens, all of which are of the regular 
. McCutcheon standard of quality. There 
‘ are liberal selections of Table Linens, Dam- 
asks and Fancy Cloths; Household Linens, 
* Sheets, Pillow Cases, Towels; Blankets and 


Comfortables. And in addition, charming 
articles of personal apparel—Lingerie, 
Blouses, Laces, Sweaters, Hosiery and Chil- 
dren’s Dresses. 


Send for Our New Catalogue 


Simply drop us a card and we will send you this 
new Catalogue, which describes and in many 
cases illustrates the articles in this sale. You will 


— 2 > oe *- 












\ be delighted to see what wonderful McCutcheon 

. Linens you can obtain —during January—at 

i these low prices. \ 
. 

4| James McCutcheon & Co. 

. Department No. 44 

| Fifth Avenue and 34th Street, New York 
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In the hall the painted table with its Regency 
urn suggests the decoration of the French Empire 


“HE DECORATION of ¢he REGENCY 


(Continued from page 65) 


mirrors were placed, door-wise, between 
curtains in order to reflect a garden vista; 
short vestibules were lengthened out to 
infinity; windows were doubled and 
trebled. Two sideboards (one at each 
end), and a whole range of Ionic columns 
were considered proper in dining rooms 
of consequence; so where there was but 


| one sideboard and a single pair of 


columns, a well-placed mirror was the 
remedy. A pier glass stood between each 
of the tall windows and often a piece of 
looking-glass rested against the wall 
beneath the pier table as well; the 
charming convex mirror found a place in 
most drawing rooms and boudoirs. Mir- 
ror panels were inserted in doors; large 
pieces were framed in gold and hung up 
picture-wise; even the decoration of a 
four-post bed was sometimes completed 
by an oblong mirror framed and finished 
to match the bed. Long strips reaching 
from floor to cornice placed at regular 
intervals along the wall between draperies 
of satin was one of the most admired 
forms of decoration for a fermal room. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the rage 
there was for draperies of all kinds and 
the elaboration with which they were 
arranged. Folios of designs were pro- 
duced for windows, lambrequins, beds, 
and walls; Sheraton’s are intricate and 
ornate enough to satisfy the taste he 
strove to please, but they are unworthy 
of his own. Window curtains in these 
rooms where all was matched and 
balanced to a nicety, were often irregular 
and unsymmetrical. One side would be 
looped high while the other fell straight 
and lay in folds on the floor. The poles 
themselves were elaborate, often finished 
with carved heads after classic or Egyp- 
tian models. A single muslin curtain was 
sometimes used to draw against the sun. 

['wo or more contrasted colors were ex- 
tremely fashionable—green curtains with 
an over-drapery of rose pink; a blue 
curtain caught high on one side, on the 
other side a white curtain edged with red 
and the whole arrangement framed with a 
flat band of green and yellow embroidery 
for architrave. Sometimes the draperies 
were held in place here and there by tie- 
backs which became a decorative feature; 
black tie-backs and knots were popular. 
Quantities of gold and silver silk and 
worsted fringe were used; black silk 
fringe and gold fringe would appear in one 
and the same set of window draperies, 
and a plethora of cords and tassels was 
seen. At the same time curtains and 
valances of formal stiffness and regularity 
were admired too. 


Color schemes, in general, were of no 
great subtlety or variety compared with 
sresent-day ideas. Crimson, gold, pale 

lue, silver, lemon, rose pink and black, 
was the usual gamut with tints of cream, 
pale lavender, and greem, and a color 
they called maroon, which was a brownish 
purple. For “eating-rooms” scarletfand 
crimson held the preference. Light blue 
and silver and the pale tints for reception 
rooms; the gray was of a cola slatey tone; 
the soft clear neutral shades of our own 
times were not popular. Painted walls 
were extremely modish; this decoration 
generally took the form of panels painted 
in some delicate tint and bordered with a 
darker shade or with gold, and decorated 
with arabesques, conventional Greek 
patterns, or adaptations of Pompeian 
designs which at this time were the height 
of fashion. A vase, or a group of flowers 
usually formed the centrepiece of the 
principal panels and a table was often 
placed carefully just beneath, with the 
ornaments on it so disposed that the 
whole seemed a completion of the panel 
device. Door panels, gilt and painted, 
were popular; a scheme which included 
this embellishment had the walls covered 
with scarlet flock surrounded by gilt 
moldings; a gilded cornice led to the 
cloud-painted ceiling. The shutters and 
doors were “picked out” in ebony black, 
and on the gilt panels delicate arabesque 
were painted, and edged with a narrow 
scarlet line. The curtains and drapery 
were of scarlet cloth finished with appli- 
ques and bands of black velvet. 

Plaster work was very fine and the 
Regency decorator loved to make of it a 
telling feature; the cornice and central 
“roses” were tinted and enriched in 
various ways. Pale lavender with the 
principal ornaments silvered, was correct 
in a room supported by scagliolo columns, 
in imitation of red porphyry, with silver 
capitals. 

The most scrupulous attention to detail 
was observed at every point—the rose- 
wood furniture of a sitting room would 
be “repeated” by a frieze painted to imi- 
tate rosewood and ornamented with a 
design of Grecian honeysuckle. 

The renaissance of interest in Regency 
furniture has not been followed by a cor- 
responding outburst of Regency decora- 
tion. The time has gone by for a whole- 
hearted acceptance of all that full-bodied 
splendor—we are out of touch with the 
age that produced it. Our version of th 
period is one of selection and elimination. 
Few of the lovely old mural decorations 

(Contined on page 102) 
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A STATELY FABRIC OF BEAUTIFUL DESIGN 


ROCATELLES are daily in greater de- 

mand because of their appropriateness in 
XVI and XVII century interiors, as well as 
in modern rooms which similarly aim both at 
dignity and beauty. 

The rich brocatelle illustrated on this page 
is an especially interesting example of these 
beautiful fabrics. It possesses a raised, seem- 
ingly embossed effect, delightfully suggestive 
of tooled leather or carved woodwork. 

The effect, developed in black and gold, 
recalls the finest designs of the past. In crim- 
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in The beautiful draping quality af this Schumacher 

ht brocatelle adds a distinguishing note to any interior 

rs 

_ son or in green, the splendid design shown 

ne here is equally effective. 

ne . ° . 

el Our designers not only reproduce many of 

i, | 

-d the most beautiful brocatelles and brocades 

~ of the great decorative periods, but create new 

he patterns in a large variety of decorative fab- 

1a . . . 

k, rics—damasks, velvets, tapestries, linens, taf- 

| fetas—fabrics for every decorative purpose 

y adapted to special modern demands. All 

| these fabrics may be seen in our New York 

1¢€ + . 

. - ofhce or may be obtained through your up- 

al ; 

_ holsterer or decorator. He will also arrange 

he the purchase for you. 

( B $ - ‘ ryy : ' . . ree es ‘ 

s, F. Schumacher & Co., Importers, Manu- [HE design of this fine brocatelle is in 

el e ° eb P ° 0g -@ 
facturers, and Distributors, to the trade only, black, on a gold ground. In crimson, or in 

ail of Decoradve Ditases aed Vane Fab green it is equally effective. Brocatelles, with 
) =COre - rs r KFab- ; ; © As 

? , ore W 40 : “rs ae ee og their raised, seemingly embossed effect are : 

i rics, Of est 40th Street, New York City. charming for furniture coverings as well as 





Offices in Boston, Chicago and Philadelphia. for door and window draperies 


F-SCHUMACHER & CO 











AT 383 MADISON AVENUE 


the makers of 











DANERSK FURNITURE 


vill from now on have their showrooms and offices 


This move to larger and more convenient quarters is 
the logical result of ten years of effort and growth 


4 Be entrance to our new building 
is in the center of the block be 
tween 46th ana 4 th Streets on Madi 
son Avenue and opposite the Ritz 
Carlton Hotel. Our new space is on 
the first floor above the street and is 
reached through commodious lobbies 


and excellent elevator service. One of 


our windows may be seen to the right 
just above the entrance. 








The first thing to greet your eye 
during the month of January will be 
a new group of American Empire 
Furniture for the bedroom. This has 
been named “‘the Charleston” because 
of its association in style with the old 
South. An unusually rare lot of flame 
mahogany has been used for this fur- 
niture. 

In individual settings all our various 
groups for Living Room, Dining 
Room and Bedroom are appropriately 
shown. Friendly furniture of Early 
American tradition in mellow maple 
and walnut, such as the Salem! 
Eighteenth Century treasures such as 
a rare six-leg Highboy, Secretary Desk 
or choice dining group by Duncan 


The delicacy of the Colonial American inter- 
pretation of the Empire style is seen in the 
Charleston Bedroom group of flame mahogany 


Phyfe! Comfortable upholstered pieces 
and decorative bedrooms done in color 
harmonies that represent our growth 
in the field of applied design! 

All these things are made in our 
factories at Stamford, Connecticut. 
A call at our rooms in New York or 
Chicago brings you in direct contact 
with the maker. Decorators and their 
clients are always welcome. 


House & Garden 

























































A six-leg Highboy of walnut with 
trumpet turnings and herring-bone 
inlays is the chief treasure in the 
eyes of a true collector 








383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 


315 MICHIGAN AVENUE, NORTH, CHICAGO 
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Model electrical home at Oak Park, Illinois 
Equipped with Riddle Fitments 


R woe Fitments have come to represent to a very great extent the 
standard of residential lighting. This is indicated by their constantly in- 
creasing use and also by their selection for installation in various model elec- 


trical homes, The model home at Oak Park, illustrated above, is just one of 
the homes of this type in which Riddle Fitments have been installed, to give a 
conception of the modern trend of design and decoration in lighting for resi- 
dences and apartments. Riddle Fitments are priced from $4 to $57.50 and 
are thus available for modest as well as more pretentious homes, for new in- 
stallations and to replace out-of-date lighting fixtures, Illustrated folder and 
name of deale: will be sent on request. 


+ 
THE EDWARD N. RIDDLE COMPANY, To repo, Oxto 
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Catalogue sent on request. 
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ee & WESSON re- 
volvers are good to 


look at, but deeper than 
mere looks lie the qualities 
that have built their high 
reputation. Accuracy, de- 
pendability, reliability, 
these supreme character- 
istics of a fine arm char- 
acterize them. Your dealer 
will be glad to tell you 
more and to let you ex- 
amine a Smith & Wesson 


revolver at your leisure. 


| SMITH & WESSON 


-Manufacturers of Superior Revolvers 


SPRINGFIELD 
MASSACH USETTS 
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Address Department F 





No arms are genuine Smith & Wesson Arms unless 


they bear, plainly marked on the barrel, the name 


SMITH & WESSON, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Western Representative: 


ndrew Carrigan Company, Rialto Bidg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Seattle, Wash 
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| remain—(we have to thank Victorianism 


for that)—such as have survived are 
cherished and may perhaps be copied bye 
and bye for rooms where Regency furni- 
ture predominates. At the same time, 
plain wall spaces, the restraint and refine- 
ment of modern houses, make a beautiful 
setting for the vid pieces, pleasantly time 
worn and tarnished as they are. The 
pier-glass has never quite disappeared 
from stately rooms nor is there any reason 
why it should; how better utilize the 
narrow dark space between windows? 


THE RUGS of 


THE DECORATION of tse REGENCY 


(Continued from page 98) 





House & Garden 








It is not inconceivable that the many- 
hued window drapery might be revived 
by the colorist to good purpose in a low- 
toned room. Lavender, green, and silver, 
with black ties and knots, in organdies, 
velvets, and fringes; why not? The old 
designs are available and much might be 
done with them in capable hands. Such 
attempts, however, are for the curious 
and the adventurous; without any such 
aid, the furniture, for the most part, 
blends easily with ‘modern surroundings, 
and seems immediately quite at horne. 


SAMARKAND 


Continued from page 96) 


Malakan, or the Malagran, have, from 
time immemorial been the carriers of 
the country, and before the railway had 
been extended beyond Tiflis the rugs were 
carted on by these Malagrans to be 
shipped. In this way the name “Mala- 
gran” came to be applied loosely, when- 
ever there was any doubt or confusion 
about nomenclature. 

Any Eastern rug over fifty years old 
may be classed as antique, but few 
Samarkands of such an age survive. 
They are loosely woven, and, compared 
with some other kinds, they do not give 
good wear. Genuine antiques are almost 
priceless; these are wonderful in color and 
tone, with a short pile lustrous like silk. 
Modern pieces, of which quantities have 
been made to meet European demand, 
show considerable falling off. But even 
with the crudity which results from the 
use of anilines instead of the old vege- 
table dyes, they are infinitely preferable 
to faked “antiques.” In these specimens 
colors are washed and doctored to soften 
them; the fabric is buried to give the look 


of age, and dug up to be sold, and the 
lustrous sheen that comes from genera- 
tions of bare feet passing over the surface 
is achieved by glycerine. These and other 
treatments are skilfully carried out all 
over the East, and many have been de- 
ceived, especially when the transaction of 
buying and selling has been completed in 
a dim interior. All Eastern rugs should be 
brought out into the searching light of 
day and there examined. 

On account of their distinctive coloring, 
Samarkands should be linked with the 
general color scheme of the room they 
are to adorn, and so become an integral 
part of the decoration; they rarely look 
well in indiscriminate surroundings; their 
individuality should be emphasized. A 
scheme based on pale lemon yellows, with 
hangings of pinkish mauve, would suit 
the Samarkand to perfection. They are 
lovely, too, in gray or neutral-tinted sur- 
roundings with touches of rhododendron 
shades. A drawing room, boudoir, or the 
delicately hued bedroom suits them bet- 
ter than a dining room, library or hall. 


MODERNIST WALL PAPERS 


(Continued from page 68) 


In halls and passages then, the most 
brilliant of these may be hung without a 
tremor, though a little caution may be 
wise in the living room. Here all wood- 
work ought to be painted to match some 
dominant strong color in the paper; the 
curtains should be plain, and a ™ 
self-colored carpet on the floor would 
best. Thus arranged the room will jock 
coherent, not noisy at all, and the usual 
furniture will be able to sit about in it 
quite comfortably. For bedrooms a 
Jacobean chintz paper looks quite well 
when the four-poster and window cur- 
tains are hung with an unpatterned silk 
instead of the popular antique repro- 
ductions. These nape: are really better 
for the country than town. Some wall 
papers are more ephemeral than others, 
or, to put it brutally, some show the 
dirt more, and chintz papers, once their 
essential freshness has gone, are not 
pleasant to live with. 

Style is another consideration which 
should, in some degree, influence the 
choice of wall hangings. A Chinese 
design, for example, is clearly appropri- 
ate to an interior that is markedly 
Chippendale in character. A red lac- 
quer paper—shiny like the lacquer itself 
—with a straggling Oriential design in 
gold, looks beautiful in such a room. It 


might be arranged panel-wise, with the 
woodwork of brownish yellow, and the 
narrow wooden moldings which frame 
the panels painted red with a gold line, 
or a printed paper beading, in reddish 
brown, could be substituted for the 
moldings of wood. Flock papers, which 
in texture and pattern resemble old 
Venetian brocades, are proper only to 
stately rooms. Their magnificence would 
overwhelm the ordinary living room 
and they must be avoided, no matter 
how strongly their beauty appeals to 
the dweller. 

These are a few fairly obvious illus- 
trations of the fact that there’s more in 
a wall paper than meets the eye, and of 
the importance of being earnest in your 
choosing. The choice offered is un- 
limited, and it is sheer stupidity to hang 
the wrong paper when the right one can 
be found. 

Having realized the variety and ex- 
tent of the material—velvet, silk, lac- 
quer, chintz, tapestry, matting, leather, 
tempera, striped, flowered, checked, 
starred, gilt, and patterned papers in 
every conceivable device—we come to 
some of the less common ways of using 
it. 

Thus, to paper a commonplace or a 

(Continued on page 132) 
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Jnoividualism~in Gooo Jurniture 











Simonds 











How ‘well you like a room 1s usually 
determined by its furniture 


A few carefully chosen pieces of good furniture can extend essential 
comfort and distinction throughout a home—and indeed without 
extravagance. 


The faithful period reproductions and modern designs by Elgin 


A. Simonds Company will meet your most exacting demands. 


And we bring rich, hand-woven wail tapestries from our looms in 


France and Belgium. You will find them of buyable values. 


Any good dealer carries the furniture under our trade-mark, and 
our tapestries—assuredly of genuine worth. 


Upon request we will send our illustrated booklet “H” on interior decoration 


ELGIN A. SIMONDS COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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lakes a 
suest room of 
your best room 





Te was a very happy evening in many ways. There had been liveiy 
conversation regarding other days, other friends, of life and the 
business of living. 


The guest from the other side of town had lingered luxuriously on 
the great Davenport Bed before the fire. Outside a raw north wind 
drove sleet and snow against the window with a roaring rattle. 


The Hostess: (who had just looked out into the storm) “My dear, you 
simply can't go home through this blizzard. You're going to stay 
right here with us.’ 

The Guest: “But, Marian, there's no place for me to sleep. You've 
no guest room and I certainly won't take your room!" 

The Hostess 
ning long 
and all; I'll open it out for you 


“You silly, you've been sitting on your bed all eve- 
That Davenport Bed has a lovely bed in it, bed clothes 
Just look! It’s ready in a jiffy.” 


There are numerous occasions when « Davenport Bed is indispen- 
sable. In daytime and evening it functions perfectly as a beautiful 
and luxurious davenport. And, when needed, its comfortable bed 
is quickly and easily made ready. 


Davenport Beds are recognized everywhere by leading hotels and 
apartment houses as ultra-modern conveniences. A wide variety 
of designs and upholsterings make it an easy matter to select one 
that will add to the beauty of your living room. Ask your furni- 
ture merchant to show you his selections of Davenport Beds. 
Chairs and rockers may be had to match. 


A card or note will bring you our brochure showing 
nearly a hundred styles of Davenport Beds. 









DAVENPORT BED MAKERS OF AMERICA 
1138 Standard Oil Building CHICAGO 














SERVES BY DAY AND BY NIGHT 
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This polished oak table is typical of the delicate, 
slender structure of much of the Louis XV furniture. 
The slight curve of the cabriole leg and the carved 
apron below the table top are characteristic. From the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 


THE FURNITURE OF LOUIS XV 


(Continued from page 77) 


Deve.oping from the ornate and 
somewhat pompous and formal style of 
Louis XIV, with the Regency, design 
began to swing gracefully away from 
the upright line and accurate balance of 
side to side. With a charming disorder 
and disarray typical of my lady in her 
own boudoir, each side of a Louis XV 
design is often so varied as to avoid 
repetition; keeping however a sense of 
balance and proportion as strictly as the 
law of Mede and Persian. Itis art ona 
frolic but never really self forgetful. As 
one lures the sophisticated with a but- 
tercup, so the age took to its salads 
for its ornaments. Endive and celery 
from the kitchen garden often take the 
place of the classic acanthus. 

Construction: Strong but light; out- 
lines curved, bombé—swelling fronts 
and sides, and _ serpentine fronts 
Woods, mahogany, cherry, oak, with 
others for inlaying. 

Ornament: Carving, veneer, simple 
inlay, painting and gilding. Rococo 


designs—combination of rock and 
shell motifs; endive and celery, acan- 
thus and other foliage and flora 
scrolls; cupids and doves; 

Top: Curved, carved. 

Back: Broad and luxuriously curved 
to fit the human figure; carved frame- 
work; upholstered, caned. Winged 
sides typical. 

Arm: Shaped, flaring, often short 
on curved supports; upholstered, caned. 

Seat: Curved front, broad, nearly 
square, narrowing toward back. Up- 
holstered, caned. 

Leg: Curved, cabriole, carved. 

Foot: Scroll, leaf or dolphin’s head, 
carved or moulded; straight. 

A Louis XV room may revel in 
lovely ornament as feminine as it is 
fascinating. But a winged chair, a 
deeply comfortable bergere, a luxu- 
rious chaise longue invite a man to 
repose and ease, albeit swathed in a 
sense of beautiful calculaiion as in- 
sinuating as a du Barry, 
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l | To the left, a scroll 
| foot on base or shoe; 


in the middle, a carved 











Ze sn | panel from a book- 
| case door; to the right 
a leaf foot on a base 
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The Vogue for Early | 
American Furniture | 


HERE is a simple charm A 
about Early Raaielana Lb, LRN LE Y 


Furniture which makesit adapt - 





STUDY 
INTERIOR 
DECORATION 





I c. 
AT HOME able to almost any surround- ‘ 

ings. The group illustrated 

consists of the following: 
; BS) Rush-bottomed armchair. ...$27.75 ; 
3 { Triangular corner table. ..... 22.50 WROUGHT IRON 
a ull hii Secretary desk of mahogany FLOWER OR IVY 
: Pn? tli and maple, 74” high, 35° . P 

wide, 19” deep.... 185.00 STAND. 40 IN. 





— £ — 
Interior and Exterior Painting and HIGH. WITH 








| 
Complete instruction by corre- 
| 
| 








spondence in the use of period Decorating. Wall-panelling in Perwd COPPER BOWL 
1 styles, color harmony, composi- a is IN. DIAM 
tion, textiles, curtains, wall ANTIQUE OR 
, s i . 1 ‘—" 5 | GREEN FINISH. 
re treatments, furniture arrange For the intimate room, The Callegiate—Down- IR OB ick 
ment, etc. cushioned, upholstered in chintz. Regularly COMPLETE $18 
Start atonce. Send for Catalog H-7 $42; now specially priced at $28.75. 





The NEW YORK SCHCOL o i 
| | INTERIOR oy a wl EDWARD R. BARTO & Co. 
4 {Ol PARK AVE -NEW YORK CITY Interior Decorators and Furnishers 


: Madison Ave. New York 
Established 1916 | 775 Lexington Avenue New York ——— ; 





















































: Oriental Rugs 


, | | Thick Antiques When you buy Pictures— 
- & Museum Quality 











% 
‘ 
4 do you take what your architect or decorator 
: Recently the Art Museums of Co- prescribes or do you select something which ex- 
. =] umbDus, 0 and oyracuse, IN. . . . . > 
. w ecked me to fonm them Face $68 presses your own liking; something which will 
educational purposes. Am in po- re ' . thic 
4 ry ered sme pega hd give you lasting pleasure; which may prove a 
of rugs in any museum, many at most profitable investment? If the latter, unless 
less cost than modern “washed” } a f 
; rugs, and all thick. with rich glow- you are an expert yourself, you may benefit by 
, ing colors and texture of sealskin. such advice as an experience of over thirty years 
* The donor of the princely aif of can give you. We invite you to write for our 
“- 9 rugs, given to the Metropol- ‘ ” . . ; 
is : iam Bilcasiins. tel enn tine aneat “ART NOTES” which you will find suggestive. 
a ‘ lector can ever buy elsewhere the : ? 
as equals of my rugs, and he advised May we send it to you: 
' ; me to raise my prices, which I have 
-O not yet done. » and () ; 
a me © f c ‘ / 
n- Write for descriptive list. WV I 2  e I A M M A ( B E L alt Sanels, | 





INCORPORATED 
Send for our illustrated folder 


Studio and Showroom 


219E. 60th St. NEW YORK 


L B Lawton 450 Fifth Avenue, near Fortieth Street, New York 
Skaneateles, N. Y¥. 




















Sadek: 
How About | 
Your Living Room? | 
Isitjust right?... Now?...Orwith 


a big Satsuma bowlon the Hepple- 
white...table or painted tapa- 
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MUAY 








re cloth with the red lacquer book- 
‘ ends? 
F| . F 
‘ To devise color schemes...to 
recognize balance... and develop 
your artistic bent—get that tall 





red-brown-covered bit of magic 
that tells you just how ...andsug- 
gests ideas for every room in the 
house—in articles and photo- 
graphs—3oo illustrations—110 


For the Hearth 


A pair of Andirons fashioned in quaint 


pages— 42” wide x 234” high mediaeval style adds to the charm of 
the fireplace. The interesting style 
SUITABLE FOR AN OVER-DOOR TREATMENT IS THIS 16TH CENTURY . 7 - 
’ ™ . shown at f h ce y 
HOUSE & GARDEN’S PAINTING OF UNUSUAL CHARM AND GRACE—SHOWING STRONG ee ee ee 
_ Italian. 
BOOK OF INTERIORS INFLUENCE OF THE EARLY FLORENTINE ARTIST, BOTTICELLI 


We have many designs in hand-wrought 
iron, as well as other pleasing articles 
for your hearth-group. 


Write for catalogue H. 
THE H. W. COVERT COMPANY 
137 East 46th Street, New York 


$4 


HOUSE & GARDEN 
19W.44thSt. New York City 


Miss Gheen, Inc. 


DECORATION OF HOUSES 
New York Chicago, III. 
444 Park Avenue 163 East Ontario Street 
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The floor which the years 


will make precious 


One of the most popular principles of economics is the 
law of supply and demand. Gold is beautiful and rare. 
Therefore, it is precious. Radium is useful—and much 
scarcer than gold. Therefore, it is still more precious. 


Or, take more familiar things. The ancient Aztecs used 
mahogany for fire-wood. Today it is used in costly fur- 
niture. Our grandfathers built rail fences of walnut. Today 
this wood is so scarce that its price is on a level with that 
of mahogany. 


And, so it will be with Maple, Beech and Birch. Govern- 
ment forestry experts will tell you that the present sup- 
ply of these three woods will be gone within twenty 
years—or at the most twenty-five, at the present rate of 
consumption. 


What does this mean about Maple, Beech and Birch 
for fuoring? The answer is obvious. The three woods 
have beauty which make them desirable. They have 
wearing ability which will make them outlast any home, 
apartment, club or hotel in which they are used as 
floors. Present day builders are fortunate to be able to 
build while these three floorings are still abundant. 


Floor with Maple, Beech or Birch now—and you 
will have a floor which the passing years will make 
precious~~a thing of beauty, and a source of increas- 
ing oride for generations. 


Ask your lumber dealer, or write us, for ““Color Har- 
mony in Floors,” illustrating new decorative possibilities. 


Mapte Froorinc Manuractrurers ASSOCIATION 


1076 Stock Exchange Building, Chicago 


Guaranteed Floorings 


The letters MFMAou Maple, Beech or Birch flooring signify that the 
flooring is standardized and guaranteed by the Maple Flooring Manu- 
facturers Association, whose members must attain and maintain the 
highest standards of manufacture and adhere to manufacturing and 


grading rules which economically conserve every par- 
ticle of these remarkable woods. This trademark is for Ae FA 
your protection. Look for it on the flooring you use. | 
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Floor with Map| 


Beech or Birch 








Dorsett 
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A basket of Tamopan kaki or Japanese persimmons. This variety 
produces seedless orange-red fruits which, when fully ripe, has no 
pucker 


NEW FRUIT 






VARIETIES 





(Coniinued from page 80) 


ondary to their appearance on arrival. 
The box apple crop is hauled an average 
of 2,800 miles, not including the portion 
of the crop which is exported; California 
oranges move 2,500 miles and Florida 
oranges about 1,300 miles to market. 
The average haul of all our fruits and 
vegetables in the United States is about 
1,500 miles. This explains why com- 
mercial growers place more emphasis on 
shippirg quality than upon any other 
character and why, if certain high-quality 
varieties of our fruits which do not have 
good shipping character, are to survive, 
they must be saved by the amateur and 
those who grow for a home market and a 
fancy trade, and the latter are few. Un- 
less there is a demand for these varieties 
from some one they are going out of 
existence and their loss’will be serious, for 
some day, we shall need these high quality 
varieties for breeding purposes. Medi- 
ocrity in flavor and quality may exist fora 
time but it is doomed; on the New York 
market the records of the price of Ben 
Davis apples show that while the average 
of all apples was 9% higher in the decade 
1903-1913 than it was in 1893-1903, the 
sale price of Ben Davis had actually de- 
clined. The inevitable finger of warning 
is already outstretched, and even the com- 
mercial growers are taking note thereof. 

What a pity it is to waste care and 
luxury on a Kieffer pear when one might 
grow Lucy Duke, Marie Louise, Vermont 
Beauty, Dana Hovey and Glou Morceau! 
Hardly any of these appear in the average 
catalog; they are not known. The pear 
outranks the apple in Europe, but in 
America the crop is not 15% of the apple 
crop in volume and is actually declining. 
No one can boost a market on Kieffer or 
any such type of pear. We need renewed 
interest, an awakened and _ intelligent 
enthusiasm for pear breeding and more 
high quality pears which are not subject 
to fire blight, for this disease is one of the 
chief drawbacks in successful pear grow- 
ing. Pear growing areas are found all 
over the country, but commercial produc- 
tion is in restricted areas. 

The development of varieties of the 
blueberry is a matter of this decade; prior 
to that and even today, almost all the 
blueberries were and are gathered from 
the wild plants on the barrens from Penn- 
sylvania to Maine. Today we have blue- 
berries possessing flavors ranging from 
sour to sweet and in size up to that of a 
small cherry, and the plant is being tested 
from Flerida to Canada. There are vari- 
eties suitable for all these climates. The 
amateur, the plant lover, the man and 


| woman who like to fuss with new things, 


to pursue an uncnarted course and see 
where they will land,—these are the ones 
who will do much to pave the say for the 
commercial development ot the blueberry. 
It grows on acid soils, soils other plants 
are not anxious to live on and acres not 
now occupied will be used when necessary. 

The blackberry was brought into culti- 
vation first about 75 years ago. The 
plant is native over much of the United 
States and the types and varieties are 
abundant; some of the plants now found 
wild are little bushes and from one of 
these the variety Topsy was developed. 
Others trail on the ground and such gave 
rise to the dewberries like Lucretia, 
Mayes, etc. Then there are hybrids be- 
tween these trailing types and those of 
more erect growth like McDonald and 
the possibilities are endless. The wild 
fruits vary in color from white to black. 
The loganberry industry of the North- 
west was built on a red dewberry native 
to that region. In spite of the fact that 
the blackberry is distributed over almost 
all of the United States and has so many 
forms, the great drawback in its existence 
is winter injury. There are few hardy 
varieties; another trouble is rust—the 
orange rust—which appears on the foli- 
age. We need a new lot of hardy, rust- 
resistant blackberries to put this fruit 
where it belongs. We are going to have 
them and we need a lot of people to test 
them. Varieties will be developed for 
each region, just as we are now develop- 
ing strawberries. 

Among strawberries, Echo is grown in 
the Falmouth district, Massachusetts—a 
restricted area,—but Dunlap is adapted 
to the northern stats east of the Rockies 
—to a large area. Other varieties are 
strictly southern, as Klondike,—a com- 
mercial berry, not of the best quality. 

The blackberry is an important fruit 
commercially in 20 states and is well 
adapted to garden culture. Eldorado 
and Erie are perhaps two of the best for 
northeastern conditions where many of 
the southern types are too tender to 
succeed, 

The high bush cranberry is already be- 
ing developed; it will give us a plant 
highly ornamental and useful at the same 
time. Named varieties are on trial. 
Instead of cranberries being grown on 
small plants in bogs, the high-bush types 
may be grown on uplands over a wide 
area, 

A great future lies before the South. 
Florida and California have sensed the 
possibilities as perhaps few other states. 
The development of sub-tropical fruits 

(Continued on page 110) 
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Suede, with patent leather bandings 
Black Patent Leather, with black 








These models may be had in Black ei ere Ss | 
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kid bandings 4 
Dark Brown Suede, with matching as i 
kid bandings 7) 
Tan Russia, with dark brown kid Ris 
bandings a Plan to Use 

Sizes ranging from 2% to Rts Your Fireplace 


84. Widths AAA to D, Why build a fireplace if it must stand idle be- 


$16 50 way cause burning wood or coal causes dirt and 

‘ ig trouble? 
7: Magicoal will give you firelight glow and heat adil, 
Roh without these discomforts. At a turn of the styles of Magicoal 
ae switch, the coals glow and flicker so realistically grates 
+; that you can scarcely distinguish them from a 
com | brightly burning coal Gre. 
js Then, too, Magicoal saves building chimney flues, 


that are expensive and take up valuable space. 


Plan now for a Magicoal—equipped fireplace in 

your new home, or in the old one. 
MAYER BROS. & BRAMLEY, Inc. END for literature 
417 West 28th Street, New York describing grates 


istri , di Pais . Y orl to fit any fireplace and 
Custom Mace Sole Distributors for U H.H. Berry World Patents oe new as = 


Boot Sho Rea style of mantel. 
575-577 MADISON AVE. a fi MAG | C OAL 
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Henning announces the opening of a 
Palm Beach Shop on January first 
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ELECTRIC FIRE 


“Firelight Happiness” at the Turn of a Switch 


G/F NOD UNNAVLO LONGO 


The “Phon ograph Supreme 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 
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A Real Luxury that 
Becomes an Economy 


HASE Vetmo, although it 

is among the costliest of 
upholstery fabrics, is the most 
economical. It will resist hard 
service for years without show- 
ing noticeable signs of wear. It 
never fades, It isin itself cleanly 
and easily cleaned; it is inde- 
scribably lustrous in appearance 
and luxuriously rich to the touch. 
Wherever upholstery must with- 
stand unusual service and where 
beauty and richness are the first 
thought, the favored fabric is 

Chase VELMO. 


When buying new or re-covering 

old furniture ask your furniture 

dealer, decorator or upholsterer 

for genuine Chase Vetmo. The 

name and trade mark are stamped 
on the back of every yard. 


Made by 
SANFORD MILLS, Sanford, Maine 


The World's Largest Weavers of Mohair 
Velvet and the Oldest in America 


Se lling 4 fyenls 


L. C. CHASE & CO., BOSTON 
New York, Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco 
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adapted to California conditions is one of 
the remarkable horticultural develop- 
ments of the present time. The rise of 
citrus crops is but one item. California 
has shipped over 60,000 carloads, of which 
45,000 carloads were oranges, almost 
entirely made up of two varieties— 
Washington Navel and Valencia. In 
Florida we do not find the same concen- 
tration of varieties; the Navel does not 
do well and the varieties introduced from 
Europe were so numerous that even the 
list of commercial oranges is greater. 
For home use the King is highly regarded. 
For planting in Northern Florida and 
along the Gulf Coast states the Dancy 
Tangerine and Satsuma are increasing’ 

The avocado is rapidly assuming im- 
portance in California and the varieties 
are in many instances of Guatemalan 
origin from elevated regions where frost 
may occur while Florida is developing a 
different type, the West Indian, which is 
too tender for California conditions. 

The mango is thriving in Florida but 
not in California. 

Dates are on trial in much of southern 
California and into the hotter regions of 
Arizona and New Mexico wherever the 
climate is hot, not too dry and water is 
available in adequate quantities. The 
list of varieties is long and the tendenc 
is to commercial production. Of all 
gambles, that of date growing is probably 


that the depth of the first spade (“‘spit” 
is the technical term for this) is of 
one kind of soil, and the second quite 
different. If you are very fortunate, 
this top soil will be deeper than one 
spit—but then, some people have 
all the luck. The top soil is richer, 
darker and looser because of the decades 
and aeons of grass and leaves that have 
decomposed there season after season. 
The sub-soil will be lighter in color, 
packed harder and fairly sterile in 
appearance. None of the decayed vege- 
tation and no air have penetrated to 
its depth, and, since decayed vegeta- 
tion and air are necessary to most 
plant life, this sub-soil is incapable of 
sustaining growth. 

Your purpose in manuring and culti- 
vating is to increase the depth of this 
top soil, thus aerating it and affording 
drainage, so that the roots of plants will 
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A plantation of Feijoa or pineapple guavas growing at Sania Ana, California. 
The irrigation ditches are necessary for successful horticulture in that section 


NEW FRUIT VARIETIES 


(Continued from page 108) 


chief. Cabbage is regarded as the great 
gamble in farm crops, lettuce in truck 
crops and perhaps dates in fruit crops. 

We do not use figs, fresh figs, yet. 
They may be grown from Philadelphia 
southward and are one of our neglected 
fruits; Brown Turkey is one of the hardi- 
st, it may be grown in a pot and if given 
protection indoors in winter may be 
grown in New York, being placed out o1 
doors in the summer. The growing of 
Smyrna figs in California and the ship- 
ment of these fruits fresh is of rapidly 
increasing importance. It is just emerg- 
ing from the amateur into the commercial 
stage, figs having been taken to California 
by the Spanish missions. 

The kaki or Japanese persimmon, and 
the pomegranate may be grown over 
much of California and the South. 

The feijoa or pineapple guava is sub- 
tropical and adapted to California rather 
than Florida, but in the latter state the 
cattley guava and guava requiring almost 
tropical conditions are grown. 

It is impossible to do more than give a 
glimpse of the opportunities which await 
the hand of the plant enthusiasts of 
America. It is one of the most fas- 
cinating of pleasures, because the reward 
to intelligent effort is so eminently satis- 
factory, and there is always the prospect 
that one will find a bonanza which will be 
of inestimable value to all mankind. 


WHAT TO KNOW ABOUT SOILS 


(Continued from page 70) 


find nourishment all the way down. 
If they penetrate to the packed and 
sterile sub-soil, the ends will simply 
curl up and die. 

It is also desirable that the top soil 
be enriched. Of course, any soil that 
will grow healthy grass and weeds will 
also grow flowers, and the best possibl 
soil for a garden is meadow loam on 
which the grass has grown lush and 
strong. But if this meadow has been 
cut over year after year without an 
nourishment having been returned to 
the soil, it is obvious that the nutrimen 
will have been exhausted. If we tak 
a crop, we must give back to the soi! 
the equivalent of the nourishment that 
the soil would have received had that 
grass and those plants died down, 
decomposed and created their own 
fertilizer. That return to the soil is the 

(Continued on page 114) 
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Most pleasure in shower bathing comes 


when the force is just right 


OU can easily realize that children, the 

men folks, women and the elderly members 
of the family hardly all want the same shower 
force. To enable every member of the family 
to enjoy shower bathing to its fullest extent, 
we have incorporated the Anyforce Head as 
part of Speakman Mixometer Showers. 


With this head, simply turning a handle gives 
any shower volume or force. And you have 
this same ease also in controlling the shower’s 
temperature —Just a turn of the Mixometer 
handle gives all temperatures from cold to 
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ee 
Stronger than 


the elements 


A roof of slate will protect your family and your 
family’s pocketbook for generations. Neither the 
snows and frost of winter nor the heat of summer. 
can weaken it. Once on, you may forget a slate 
roof except to admire it for its beauty. 

Some people have the impression that a slate 
roof requires heavier supporting structure than an 
ordinary roof. This is incor- 
rect. In Canada where heavy 
snowfalls must be reckoned 
with, slateisexceedingly popu- 
lar. YettheCanadiansuse the 
regular standard construction. 
Use slate when you build or 
re-roof and end upkeep costs. 

















Christ Church 
Cathedral, 
Montreal, 
roofe d with 
slate over 60 
years ago. 
Many of the 
oldest and finest 
buildings of 
Canada are pro- 
tected from the 
elements by 
roofs of slate. 


NATIONAL SLATE ASSOCIATION 
757 Drexet BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA 


Altractive fireplace 
and hearth 
of slate 

















hot, as gradually or as fast as you wish. 


Types of Mixometer Showers for all homes 
are shown in our booklet “Once Used 
Water.” A copy will be mailed promptly. 
In writing, would you mind mentioning the 
name of your plumber? 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


SPEAKMAN SHOWERS 














Send Coupon for on 

FREE BOOKLET 4 

about SLATE National 
Slate 


For everyone interested in pa 
757 Drexel 

Bidg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


building. Shows the advantages 
of SLATE for Roofing, floors, 
walks, paving, laundry tubs, 
shelving blackboards, structural, 
sanitary, electrical and general 


purposes. 
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January 
Sale of 
Walpole 
Linens 
GREATLY REDUCED 


lilustrated Sale List on Request 


at 


PRICES 























Mail orders receive prompt atten- 
thorn. All purchases are delive 
ered free to any part of the U.S.A 
, 
. Cc. O, 
Py Luncheon Sets (as illustrated). Pure Linen, 
hand hemstiiched, 14 pieces, comprising one 
} 18x s4-in. Runner and twelve 12 x 18-in 
| Mats. Sale Price $16.20 Set 
Or 7-piece Runner Set 
Sale Price $12.15 Set 
13-piece Square Sets same style, comprising 
one 22x 22-in. Centerpiece; six 6 xX 6-in. 
oe and six 10 x 10-in. Doilies. $10.80 Set 
Tea Sets to match, comprising one 36 x 36 
. in. Square, and four 13 x 13-in. Na yk ins 
Sale Price 7.65 Set 
Or a¢ x 4¢-in. Square and six 13x13 in. Nap- 
kins $10.80 Set 
Scarfs to match, 18 x 36 in., $3.75 each 
18 x4¢-in. $4.75 each; 18x 54-in., $5.75 cach 
Napkins to match, 13 x 13-in , $10.80 Doz. 
i | 18 x 18-in. $15.75 Doz 
No. H. T.—Hand Tufted Muslin 
Bed Spreads, various designs in 
all White only Spreads are easily 
laundered, and do not require troning. 
= nul Re | Size $4.95 each 
Double Bed Size $5.35 each 
No. 1739. Turkish Bath Towels, 
hemstitched, extra quality Size, 
26 x 52 in.. in all white, or with Blue, 
Pink, Gold Or Lavender _ borders. 
Monogram to match 
Sale Price $28.60 Doz. 


Without Monogram 





No. 5 
stitc hed 
Cases 
laundered 


Or with 90 x 104-in. Sheets 


LONDON 


complete with hand embroidered 


$21.60 Doz. 





Good quality Cotton Sheets and Pillow Cases, Hem- 
Set comprises two 72 x 104-in. Sheets and two 45 x 36-1n. 


monogram, boxed and 


Sale Price 


Sale Price 


$12.50 Set 
$13.50 Set 


§ WALPOLE BROTHERS 


HOUSHOLD LINEN SPECIALISTS, 


MS Fifth Ave: cor. 3.5% St. Newd6rk 


ESTABLISHED 1766 


Also 587 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
DUBLIN—Factory: Waringstown, Co. Down, Ireland 








| casually. 





(Continued from page 110) 


office and work of manures and cover 


| crops. They not only correct mechani- 


cal but chemical deficiencies as well. 

In the opening paragraph we said 
that you may know a good gardener by 
the fact that he can mention manures 
This is the veriest truth. 
Long before the spring seed order is 
sent in, you should be scouring the 
countryside for available barnyard fer- 
tilizers. In these days the search may 
be long and the price high; blessed 
indeed is the man who can keep live- 
stock on his place! 


RELATIVE VALUES OF MANURES 


While all kinds of animal manures 
are valuable, each has its own special 
properties. Their relative values are in 
the following order,—cow, horse, pig, 
sheep and chicken. Cow manure 1s 
cool and will not burn the tiny rootlets 
of plants. It can be dug into the soil 
directly it is procured. Horse manure 
is hot and will burn the rootlets, and it 
should be allowed to decompose for six 
months before it is incorporated with 
the soil where the plants are. Sheep 
manure is cool and chicken manure 
burning; the latter should be kept dry 
and not used too generously, and, above 
all, not mixed with wood ashes which 
counteract the action of the chemicals 
in chicken manure. Sheep manure, 
dried and sterilized and cow manure 
shredded and dried are procurable, at 
rather high prices, from any seedsman; 
they are condensed fertilizers and, 
being in that form, add but little to the 
tilth of the soil. That, of course, is one 
of the reasons why strawy stable man- 
ure is invaluable—it does add bulk to 
the soil,—it both increases the nutri- 
tive elements in the soil and mellows 
its physical composition, opening up 
clayey soils and filling the interstices of 
sandy soils. This purpose is served by 
cover crops also, which are raised for 
the purpose of being plowed under, and 
by jeat mold. Prepared humus also 
may be bought in bags where the humus 
condition of the soil cannot be pro- 
duced in othef ways. This commercial 
humus is well worth the price, particu- 
larly for valuable plants like Rhodo- 
dendrons, which require so much vege- 
table matter to feed upon 


Sor, CHEMISTRY 


While it may seem an esoteric sub- 
ject, you should know a few simple 
facts about the chemistry of soils and 
manures, and what effect manures have 
on the soils and on plants. In that way 
you will learn what kinds of manures 
to use and how to build up the soil so 
that your plants will thrive. 

It is estimated that, of the substance 
of plants, 98% comes from the air and 
2% from the soil. A great deal of this 
air and water are found in the soil. For 
the present we are concerned with that 
underfoot 2%. 

Just as the human body requires 
carbohydrates, fats and proteins, so do 
plants require several chemical elements 
which the soil must provide. Of these 
the most important are nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, potash and lime. If the soil 
does not afford these in sufficient quan- 
tities (for as a matter of fact, these ele- 
ments rarely exceed 2% of the total 
weight of the soil) we add them in the 
form of manures, fertilizers and cover 
crops. 

Nitrogen, which is the most easily 
exhausted of these elements, is required 
to make the leaf and wood growth of 
the plant above ground. It can be 
given the soil by plowing under cover 
crops of legumes—beans, peas, clover, 
etc. by nitrate of soda and by dried 
blood and tankage. 


Phosphorus is found in basic slag, a 
by-product of the manufacture of steel 
from pig iron, in acid phosphates and 
gypsum. A certain percentage of phos- 
phorus is also furnished by wood ashes. 
In 100 pounds of unleached wood ashes 
there are about five pounds of potash, 
thirty pounds of lime and three pounds 
of phosphoric acid. 

otash is given by cover crops and 
animal manures, by bones and bone 
meal and wood ashes. 

Lime, which helps to give the soil a 
better tilth, corrects acidity, renders 
the nutriment in the soil more soluble 
and prevents some of the plant diseases, 
is furnished by ground lime stone and 
marl, 


How Fertiuizers Work 


These nutritive elements are dis- 
solved and carried through the soil by 
moisture and in turn absorbed by the 
root hairs of the plants in liquid form. 
The water is absolutely essential, in 
fact, 90% of most plants is composed 
of water. Consequently, fertilizers that 
are readily dissoluble and readily 
absorbed are quick acting, but they 
are also easily leached out of the soil. 
Under this head come most of the com- 
mercial fertilizers whose potency lasts a 
season. Solid fertilizers such as barn- 
yard manure, broken bone, bone meal 
and wood ashes, being less easily dis- 
solved, carry on the work of soil nutri- 
tion for more than one season. 

Each of the barnyard manures con- 
tribute some chemical elements to the 
soil, but often the amount is not suffi- 
cient. In a ton of stable manure, for 
example, there are only about ten 
pounds of nitrogen, ten of potash and 
five of phosphoric acid, a meagre allot- 
ment considering the enrichment the 
average garden soil demands. Conse- 
quently commercial fertilizers, which 
are artificially balanced rations of 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash, 
are added to complete the work. 

Fertilizers such as blood and bone, 
tankage, sulphate of ammonia, super- 
phosphate, nitrate of soda (the most 
active form of nitrogen for the garden 
and the “complete” fertilizers, are 
scattered on the surface of the soil and 
raked in, so that their potency works 
down toward the roots. They stimu- 
late and help maintain the growth of 
plants unchecked. Barnyard manure, 
the slower dissolving fertilizers and 
cover crops, being solid foods that both 
feed the plants and build up the struc- 
ture of the soil, are forked or flowed 
into the soil. Both the quick-acting 
and the slow fertilizers are best used in 
spring, because even barnyard manure 
forked into a sandy soil in autumn, is 
apt to lose its values when winter rains 
wash it away. 


Proper QUANTITIES TO UsE 


In this horseless age every procur- 
able ounce of barnyard manure should 
be used. A wheelbarrow load to every 
two square yards is ample, scattered 
and plowed or forked under. Or you 
can figure the required amount by 
seeing that the manure lies 3” deep 
before plowing. This amount applied 
three successive springs would bring 
the soil of a garden plot up to an ex- 
cellent tilth. On the other hand, it is 
possible to over-enrich a soil so that its 
plants run to foliage instead of pro- 
ducing fruit and’ flowers, and it may 
also become sour. In that case it will 
be sweetened and corrected by appli- 
cations of lime. The amount of com- 
mercial fertilizer to use in an open gar- 
den plot is generally figured at about 
five pounds to every 100 sq. it. 

(Continued on page 116) 
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PCY PRESS lumber defies decay. You Save repair bills. 


CYPRESS 


THE WOOD ETERNAL 











| Use Cypress; For What? Why? 





FOR house, barn and garage construction,—i. ¢., roof, siding and all exte- 
rior trim, because it is the “wood eternal.” It takes paint as kindly and 
holds to it more tenaciously than almost any other wood, and far 


better than most woods. 


FOR the interior trim of a house or bungalow, including doors, because of the 

=== striking beauty of its grain. Its surface excels all other woods in pro™ 
ducing effects with simple oils or stains, and it is the only wood on earth 
that will take the famous “Sugi” finish, in exact simulation of the much 
coveted Antique Japanese Driftwood. 





FOR the interior trim of house or bungalow because its tendency to shrink, | 
. ” } 
—— swell or warp is so slight. It “stays put” to beat all other woods, and 
cannot be too strongly endorsed for kitchen finish and all furnishings 


thereof 


FOR door and window casing, and window sash, because it {is so admirably 
adapted by nature to those trying places. No twisting or springing to 

a] ’ “ . ” , 

break the glass. Great for “outside” doors—does not “come and go’ 


with every change of weather. 


FOR porches, and the floors of them, for porch steps, porch and lawn furni- 
—— ture, trellises, arbors and pergolas, because it is the one antiseptic 
wood; germs of decay can not find lodgment in imperishable Cypress, 
because of its impregnation with natural preservative elements, imper- 


ceptible but potent. 


FOR. the small or large conservatory, because it is the one recognized standard 
—— wood for greenhouse construction. Ninety per cent of all the greenhouses 
built by professionals are made of Cypress. Because they know. (Now 


you do 


FOR 2ll kinds of creamery construction, because Cypress is free from odor, 
“—— = taste or color as a container, and for the floor of the creamery nothing 


equals Cypress 


FOR fence posts, because they do not “rot off before they get well set in the 
ground.” Nor for generations thereafter. No other wood approaches 
Cypress for endurance when set in the soil. 


FOR the garden fence, because it lasts, and lasts, and flasts, and further, 

———— because Cypress fence boards are not full of peek-a-boo knot holes; 
And it takes paint. And “holds it, but lasts a long time without it.’ 
(U. S. Government Report.) 


FOR floors in stable, garage, cellar or poultry house, because it is not affected 
“== by moisture, nor does it fill the ambient air with the “expensive smell’’ 
of rotting wood. 


FOR water tanks, troughs, vats, laundry appliances and laundry furniture, 
=== because Cypress excels even metals for long life when exposed to alter- 
nate wet and dry influences, etc., etc. (Cypress is “some wood.”) 





When planning new improvements or repairs to old ones, just remember— 
“With Cypress you build but once” 


Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Assn. 


1210 Poydras Bidg., NEW ORLEANS, LA., or 1210 Graham Bldg., JACKSONVILLE,FLA. 





INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED “TIDE-WATER”’ CYPRESS AT YOUR s © 


LOCAL LUMBER DEALER'S. IF HE HASN’T IT, LET US KNOW: ‘ad a 
‘Trace Moan Ree US. Per Ormee 

















Think of Hardware 
From the Start 


ENERALLY, the skimping begins 

in building about the time the 
hardware is selected. Often the result is 
an equipment unworthy of the quality 
of other items. A good door deserves 
good hardware. A good building 
demands it. An important man to see 
is the merchant who sells 


MICKINNE. 
HINGES 


He carries a varied assortment of other 
builders’ hardware, too. The time to 
consult him is when you first determine 
to build. He knows your requirements as 
the architect knows how to plan—and it 
is his habit to work with the architect. 


MCKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Among the many attractive values in 


our extensive Linen 
some | excellent 
variety o 


handsome designs, 2 yds 


l here 
had in pini 
yellow, lav- 
or whit 
price con 
plete including n 
dividual two color 


monogram) is de- 


cidedly low for such quality. 


The special discount prevailing 
during January on all McGibbon 


Department are 
Cloths. A 
exceptionally fine quality all 
linen Satin Damasks in several very 
x2 yds, 


Spee jally priced al $ 16.50 each 
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Above, hand-made Scarf of fine Lace 
and Irish Linen decorated with a bizarre 
Egyptian motif, 19 in. x 36 in. $17.50 


Handkerchiefs! Such a wide selection 
and so varied in design and coloring 
Fine Irish. Linen hemstitched handker- 
chiefs as illustrated, some with embroid- 
ered corners, others with all around em 
broiderys 4 splendid value, foc each 
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$10.50 per set 
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merchandise offers you a splendid 
opportunity for decided economy. 
Write for our new illustrated booklet 


No, 62. 
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In an established flower border stable 
manure is forked in carefully under the 
plants, at the rate of a forkful to a 
clump of plants. Commercial fertilizers 
and bone meal are applied at the rate 
of a handful to a clump. Both barn- 
yard manure and commercial fertilizers 
may be sown in the drill when flowers 
are grown in rows, as in the cutting 
garden. 

Nitrate of soda, a quick-acting stimu- 
lant, should never come in direct con- 
tact with the plant lest it burn the 
foliage and roots. Scatter it three or 
four inches away and then water in. 
Or it can be diluted in water—a handful 
to a gallon of water—and this applied 
to the soil. 

Manure water, another speedy stimu- 
lant, can be made in several ways— 
from the drainage of manure pits, by 
half-filling a gunnysack with manure 
and suspending it in a barrel of water 
or by taking a tablespoonful of com- 
mercial fertilizer and dissolving it in a 
gallon of water. Manure water should 
be diluted to the color of weak tea and 
applied regularly in the growing season. 
Before applying either nitrate of soda 
and manure water loosen up the soil 
around the plants and first soak them 
with clear water so that the solution 
will readily penetrate to the roots. 


Tue ImporTANCce OF LIME 


Lime is an absolute essential in build- 
ing up and enriching soil because it has 
properties that the other fertilizers have 
not and it can be depended upon when 
others are not available. It supplies a 
kind of food that strengthens the struc- 
ture of plants, releases the other nutri- 
tive elements in the soil, helps hasten 
decomposition in compost, lightens 
heavy soils and binds light, in addition 
to sweetening the soil. In fact, lime, 
either in the form of pulverized lime- 
stone or hydrated lime, is so essential 
that a stock of it should be kept con- 
stantly on hand. 

Acid soil is a condition against which 
most gardeners have to work. It is evi- 
dent by the fact that certain weeds 
thrive in it—plantain, sheep sorrel, 
daisy and goose grass. While this is a 
reliable indication, the gardener had 
better make the litmus test, with strips 
of litmus paper procured from the 
druggist. Take a handful of soil,wet 
it and place the paper in the soil. It will 
turn red if the soil is acid. Correct this 
condition with lime. About fifty bush- 
els to an acre is a good proportion for 
lime, or ten pounds to every one hun- 
dred sq. ft. On clayey soils twice the 
amount can be used. It should be 
sprinkled over the soil after the first 
rough spading or plowing and then 
raked or harrowed in. In the border it 
can be forked in around plants. Do 
not let it lie on the top and cake. 
It should never be mixed with manure. 


LEAFMOLD AND COvEeR CROPS 


Since barnyard manure is at a pre- 
mium, the average gardener must 
depend on leafmold and cover crops 
or green manuring for material to 
increase the humus in his soil. Where 
the uncovered soil area is restricted, 
as in a thickly planted perennial bor- 
der, the cover crop is impractical, but 
it is perfectly feasible in the cutting 
garden and in annual borders that 
need renewing from year to year and 
in places where you plan eventually 
to make a garden and in the meantime 
wish to build up the soil. 

Nature uses cover crops all the time, 
and her method is ideal because she 





nourishes the soil around a plant with 
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eaf mold made by the decomposition 
of its own kind of leaves. To approxi- 
mate this in the garden is practically 
impossible except in the vegetable gar- 
den where pea vines are buried to en- 
rich the soil for other crops of peas. 
What we do approximate in cover crops 
is the chemical contribution to the soil, 
and in giving this the most generous 
are the legumes—peas, beans, clover— 
which absorb nitrogen from the air and 
convert it into nitrates which in turn 
enrich the soil. In the early spring, 
spring vetch can be used, field peas 
and spring rye; in the summer, soy 
beans, cow peas and Japanese buck- 
wheat; in the autumn, winter rye, 
winter wheat and hairy vetch. Before 
planting these cover crops some fer- 
tilizer should be raked into the soil, 
because the purpose of this crop is to 
get a quick growth. The crop should 
be plowed under when the plants are 
quite young and tender, as they will 
decompose much more quickly than 
older and tougher plants. They add a 
sturdy bulk to the rece 


Cover Crops in Cuttinc GARDEN 


In the cutting and annual garden a 
cover crop should be sown just as soon 
as the flowers have gone—in September 
and October. By the time spring plow- 
ing comes around the plants are in 
excellent shape for being turned into 
the soil. 


In addition to green manuring by 
cover crops the other solution for soil 
enrichment is found in the compost 
pile. And it is just as easy to manufac- 
ture good soil as it is to manufacture 
good stockings, good clothes and good 
books. No place is so small but it can 
afford an obscure corner for a compost 
heap; no gardener so busy but he can 
attend to its simple requirements. 

Compost consists of rotted turfs, 
leaves and other decayed vegetable 
matter piled up and turned over two or 
three times a season so that all the ele- 
ments are well mixed. 

To make a compost heap, start in the 
spring with the leaves that have served 
for winter covering on the flower beds. 
Dig up some turfs. Procure a little 
manure—horse or cow, it is quite imma- 
terial. Lay down a double layer of 
turfs, grass side to grass side, then a 
layer of leaves and manure. Scatter in 
a handful of lime which will speed up 
decomposition and release the nutritive 
elements in the turf. Another layer of 
turfs and leaves and manure, and so on. 


Compost ARCHITECTURE 


Build the heap as square as possible, 
because if you make a pile with sloping 
sides the rain will wash off; in fact, it 
is better to leave a hollow in the top 
of the pile to act as a basin for rain 
water. Some gardeners hold that the 
compost heap should be kept under 
cover because excessive rains will wash 
away most of the nourishment in the 
pile. However, moisture is necessary, 
and if you do keep the heap sheltered, 
empty a bucket of water into the pile 
once a week. As the season progresses 
heap on all forms of vegetable mate- 
rial—grass cuttings, the leaves and 
vines of crops from the vegetable gar- 
den; bury the garbage in it if the pile is 
far enough away from the house; pour 
in the sudsy water from the wash tubs, 
for the soda in the soap is beneficial, 
manure water when it can be spared, 
an occasional handful of bone meal, 
wood ashes, the spent manure from 
mushroom and hotbeds. All leaves 
gathered in the autumn can be added to 

(Continued on page 120) 
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CRAFTEX 


OVER SMOOTH PLASTER 
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| Allen Hall 
Company 
Decorators 


~MOOTH walls are no longer a barrier to the interesting rough plaster finishes so favored 
“7 by Architects and Decorators. Craftex, the plastic paint, is easily applied over wall 
board, plaster, paint, and other smooth surfaces to obtain Rough Plaster (illustrated), various 
Stone and original finishes of any desired color and texture 
ing less than the same reproductions in plaster, Craftex gives a durable, beautiful wall 
surface, e equally effective in either new building or redecorating. 
If your Decorator is not acquainted with Craftex, send us his name and address, and 
we will furnish him with all necessary information. 
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BRINGS DAYLIGHT ,, —~* 
INTO THE KITCHEN ca /-— Na 
N NO room in the home is good light \\ F/ 
more necessary than in the kitchen and 3 A 
yet, until BABY DENZAR was introduced “E 
a few years ago, there was no lighting unit 
especially designed for kitchens. 
The kitchen illuminated by a BABY DEN- 
ZAR is as bright and cheerful on dark, ——— ef 
cloudy days, and at night, as it is on a glori- / 
ous spring morning with the sunlight stream- pate 
ing in at the windows : 4 
BABY DENZAR is smaller in size but in 
all other particulars is exactly like the full- (aR 


size DENZAR that is used in thousands of 
school rooms, offices, stores and public build- 
ings —used, in short, wherever a soft, white, 
glareless light is needed. 

BABY DENZAR can be installed in your 
kitchen in less than an hour and without fuss 
or muss. Any electrical dealer can furnish 


a BABY DENZAR and install it. 


If interested in beautiful (yet moderately 
priced) lighting equipment for the other 
rooms in your home send us your name and 
address and we will mail you without charge 
our illustrated brochure ‘‘Distinctive De- 
signs for Home Lighting.”* 


BEARDSLEE CHANDELIER Mec. Co. 
222 S. Jefferson St., CHICAGO 
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VISITORS ARE ALWAYS WELCOMED WITH 
JADE TREES COURTEOUS BUT UNOBTRUSIVE ATTENTION 
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CHINESE 
PORCELAINS ( T m s 
TEXTILES 
S.& G Gump Co. San Francisco. 
246-268 Post St. California 














Hand Weaving for Pleasure 
and Profit. 


With Christmas past and 
the long “shut in Winter 
months ahead, what could be 
more delightful or profitable 
than a program of hand 
weaving? 

With a good loom and our 
instruction, it is possible for 
you to make the greatest var- 
iety of beautiful things—from 
aeavy rugs to fine tz ible linen 
hnd dress materials. No other 
handicraft covers so wide-a 
range of possibilities—and ac- 
tually, weaving a pattern into 
the material itself takes less time than embroidering deco- 
rations on an ordinary fabric! 

Hand weaving is a delightful adventure, full of the 
thrills and joys of accomplishment. Moreover it is one of 
the few home occupations that can be developed 
into a profitable home industry. 
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If you want to fill your spare hours witha real ,¢ ae. yt 
pleasure, try hand weaving. o full infor. 
Write today for booklet and full informa- ,¢ mation on 


tion covering the Shuttle-Craft Courses ,¢ your course in 
of instruction, blue printed pattern ,% hand weaving—! 
drafts, equipment, materials and our ,% am interested in it 
plan for selling hand woven articles. 4% (as checked below). 


Mary M. Atwater, Dept. c. Fe soe? “am h fe ccupation 
The Shuttle-Craft Co., Inc. ‘4 rack airs api 

1416 Massachusetts Ave. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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‘the Prancois vase. a 
Grecian masterpiece 
of the sixth century 
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White Vitreous China Lavatory with Integral Suppry 
Nogz Cleansing Overfiow Feature, Square Bowl, 
Anti splash Rim and Square Pedesta rhe fittings are 
entirely covered with china trimmings. This lavatory ts 
made te the tollow ‘ 
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HE ultimate 
good taste 
inement comes with the 
selection of the essential 
equipment of the home. 


There is no questioning 
the taste that chooses 
Thomas Maddock appoint- 
| ments for the bathroom. 








2-H THOMAS MADDOCK'S SONS COMPANY 


Trenton, New Jersey 
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the pile, no leaf should ever be burned. 
In short, everything decayable can go 
on the compost heap except the leaves 
and stalks of diseased plants, which 
should be burned, and woody twigs 
that are slow in decomposing. 

The completed product of this soil 
factory will not be ready for the garden 
until the second year after the pile is 
started, asit requires two years to assure 


| thorough and complete decomposition, 








At the end of that time the elements 
will be so mingled and broken up that 
the earth will pass through a garden. 
This is then ready to be dug into the 
borders, sown in the drills with seeds or 
transplanted seedlings, used for potting 


soil or for soil in cold frames, hotbeds, 
and seed flats. It will be a black, rich 
compost, almost pure leaf mold, and is 
readily incorporated with other soils. 

As the compost heap requires two 
years to reach completion, the second 
year’s heap should be made separately, 
The well-maintained garden has at 
least two compost heaps going at the 
same time—last year’s and this year’s. 

On the Continent, a peasant’s wealth, 
according to Toistoi, is measured by 
the size of his mahure ’pile. That is why 
the manure pile is generally kept in the 
front yard. In this country a gardener’s 
worth can be similarly measured by 
the size of his compost heaps 


GROWING PLANTS from CUTTINGS 


DR. E. 


ACH plant is a dec entralized 
E organism, and as such all organs 
are reproduced innumerable times in the 
individual. Lt is therefore possible to 
remove a large part of the plant’s body 
without danger of killing it. Wounds, 
and even severe ones, heal quickly, while 
the parts which have been cut from it 
are able to produce an individual exactly 
similar to the mother plant. Based 
upon this tough hold on life, the gar- 
dener has perfected a method of propa- 
gating plants most successfully, the 
process being known as propagating 
with “cuttings.” 

Such cutting is from 2” to 4” in length 
usually one year old, so that it is par- 
tially woody and possesses leaves 
These conditions are met in te minal 
and end twigs, which should be cut off 
with a sharp knife so that three, four, or 
five pair of leaves remain. Just below 
the last leaf the cutting is cut diagonal- 
ly and the lowest leaf is cut off short 
closely to the stem. 

Some cuttings produce roots if they 
are in contact with a moist soil, as for 
instance Tradescantia, some leafy Cacti, 
etc. Other cuttingsare just placed in a 
medium sized pot containing a fertile 
type of soil; but here the cutting must 
not be placed too deep; it should just 
about cover the lowest leaf which has 
been removed. The shallower the cut- 
ting is pli vced, the more quickly will root 
formation take place. Then, too, the 
cutting must not be loosely placed in the 
soil, it should be firm. Moderate mois- 
ture. (if possible, cover the cutting with 
a glass dome), and a p ocoge shaded 
place for the first two weeks, will surely 
make it grow. The be st time for 
propagating cuttings is in the spring. 


BADE 


Every cutting should be cut as short 
as possible, care being taken that it is 
not wounded in any way nor foreign 
particles introduced. This hinders the 
formation of roots, sometimes even mak- 
ingit impossible. Some cuttings rot easily 
on their cut surface, especially if they 
are rich in sap. This can be prevented 
by simply dipping the end in collodion. 
It dries quickly and the cutting can be 
planted. Cuttings from plants con- 
taining a large quantity of resin are 
gradually cut deeper and deeper begin- 
ning about three weeks before the cut- 
ting is to be planted. The callus which 
is formed is cut in half. 

Propagation through cuttings are 
generally carried out with those types 
of plants which will not reproduce all 
their characteristics through seeds, 
where the cutting will quickly make 
roots, or where the cutting will produce 
a larger plant more quickly than 
through seeds. 

Although a cutting is generally con- 

sidered to be the growing shoot, any 
twig, a fragment of a root, or a leaf may 
also be so considered, if this part of the 
plant, which has been removed, is 
capable of forming roots when in con- 
tact with the soil so that a new plant is 
produced which is normal and possesses 
the same characteristics as the mother 
plant. 

It is in this manner that the leafy 
begonia is easily propagated through its 
leaves. A leaf is taken, placed on moist 
sand, the veins notched, fastened to the 
soil with a stick or two, and covered 
with a glass dome. Then new plants 
will develop on the cut surfaces 

Cuttings can also be made 

(Continued on page 122) 


to root 





A sprig of Tradescantia, properly made, 
and ready for planting in a moist soil 
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Household Linens. 
Smart Sports Apparel 
French Lingerie—Negligees 
Infants’ and Childrens’ Wear 


Handkerchiefs —French Novelties 


Hand wrought Grate made to rest on andirons 


GRATES 


Selection can be made from a large collection, both 
originals and reproductions, of early English and 
rg : wr 7 

Colonial Grates of interesting and unusual design. 


While we are very glad to freely send illustrations, kindly state in 
what you are particularly interested, as we have no general catalog. 


ARTHUR TODHUNTER, 414 Madison Ave., New York 
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GRANDE MAISON pe BLANC ine 
FIFTH ‘2 ENU! 44th , ssth. Sts.. NEW YORK 


Hampton Bays 
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OU may live anywhere between Sandy Hook 

and the Golden Gate, but you keep an ac- 
count at Dean’s, for convenience, in ordering 
that incomparable gift for departing friends, a 


DEAN’S BON VOYAGE BOX 


Send for the 1924 Bon Voyage Booklet with 
descriptive list. 
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Prices from $2.75 to $40.00 


628 Fifth . New York 
am VWGiNt ~ 


Established 85 years 
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i As &> Flardware 


HE home is sacred to you and your 

loved ones, your treasures, the quiet of 
your hearth. Across its threshold must 
come only those whom you invite. It must 
be secure against prowlers and unwelcome 
interruptions. But how? 


By using Sargent Cylinder Locks on all 
exterior doors! These sturdy locks give un- 
failing and unquestioned protection. Their 
mechanism has resulted from years of 
engineering study and experiment. They 
are as perfect in operation as it is humanly 
possible to make them. And they will last 
in constant service as long as the home 
itself. You cannot afford to compromise 
on the locks between you and the world 
outside! Be sure! Use Sargent Locks! 

Connecting with the Sargent Cylinder 
Lock, you may use a door handle or a 
knob and escutcheon to match the Sargent 
Hardware within your home—the same fine 
design, the same solid, time-resisting brass 
or bronze. Send for the Sargent Book of 
Designs and select Sargent Hardware with 
your architect. If interested in Colonial 
designs ask for the Colonial Book illustrat- 
ing authentic patterns of the period. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Hardware Manufacturers 
31 Water Street New Haven, Conn. 
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PROTECTION for you and yours | 





Sargent Cylinder 
adlocks 


are as finely and 
stoutly made as a 
padlock can be— 
in their way as 
perfect bits of 
mechanism as the 
Sargent Cylinder 
Locks. They 
bring real security 
when used on ga- 
rage, tool house 
or locker door, on 
the tire rack and 
chest of valu- 
ables. 




















Plants having alternate leaves are made into cut- 
tings by cutting diagonally just below the leaf 


J |GROWING PLANTS from CUTTINGS 


(Continued from page 120) 


under water. If, for instance, the 
growing shoots of Oleander, of the rub- 
ber tree, twigs of Coleus, etc., are cut 
off with a sharp knife, and placed in a 
flask filled with water, roots will develop 
after a lapse of from 5 to 6 weeks. 
When a leaf of a Leafy Begonia is placed 
in a glass of water, the young plants will 
develop from the base of the petiol 
which is in the water. But before this 
occurs, mouths may elapse. The roots 
of plants developed under water are 
extremely brittle and great care must 
be exercised when planting these in the 


| pot. 


A cutting will grow most surely when 
it contains a comparatively large 
amount of reserve food material, and 
when it is planted as soon as practical 
after cutting. The exceptions to this 
rule are all those plants containing 


When the leaves are opposite the 
culling is made by culting the stem 
just below the two 


leaves 


fraight across 
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milky, rubber-like or resinous saps, or 
those which are succulent like Cacti. 
These must remain out of the soil until 
the sap has dried on the cut surface. 

Vessels used for propagating cuttings 
are usually flower pots or flat trays 
which must be clean. A good founda- 
tion of potsherds must be provided, and 
upon this, clean, well washed sand is 
spread to within %” of the top of the 
vessel. Sand never holds, nor contains 
a sufficient amount of moisture, to facil- 
itate or induce rot. 

The cutting produces, if correctly 
cultivated, a callus before root forma- 
tion. At this time the cuttings are 
more hardy, and, after the roots have 
developed, the plant is gradually accus- 
tomed to fresh air, if they have been 
kept under glass. This is accomplished 

(Continued on page 126) 





— 
Privet cutlings can be propagated 
easily and quickly by planting in a 
shallow trench containing good light 
loam 
Ro a ead aS 


























Our new method of 
flattening gives our 
glass a wonderfully even 
surface, preserving 
meanwhile the brilliant 
lustre of the drawing 
process. Our glass is 
uniform in thickness 
and cuts perfectly on 
both sides. 

Highest standard of 
quality is positively as- 
sured by our elliptical 
trade mark on every 
box of the genuine. 


F] ( 


AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS 


Window 
Glass 
Within 
the }OME 


Build a permanent bookcase in 
library or living room. The average 
room provides plenty ofopportunity. 

But it should be a thing of beauty, 
as the use of the best window glass 
can make it. 


The glass of the American Win- 
dow Glass Company is notable for 
its lustrous surface. Against inner 
hangings of silk, satin,—even cotton, 
or undraped, it lends charm to any 
room. 


Superior methods of drawing, 
blowing and flattening give our glass 
greater tensile strength, with less 
wave and consequently less distor- 
tion than any other glass. A good 
book deserves a good cover and fine 
bindings deserve a place back of 
the best glass. 

















*‘Home Kraft” and “‘Draughtsman”’ each contain Bungalows 
and Two Stories. ‘*Plan Kraft’’ Two Stories. ‘‘Kozy Homes” 
Bungalows. $1.00 each—all four for $3.00. De Luxe Flats $1.00. 


DE LUXE BUILDING CO. 


521 UNION LEAGUE BLDG. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 





















































Planning aNEW HOME? 


—Let these Books be your Guide. Beau- 
tiful California Styles, with Pictures 


and Plans for all climate homes. 


“South-West Stucco Homes” 
Spanish, English, some 2 family—$1 
““The New Colonials”’ 

60 Houses — 6 to 10 Rooms — $1 
‘*All-American Homes” 
50 Houses — 7 to 10 Rooms — $1 
“West Coast Bungalows”’ 
50 Houses — 6 and 7 Rooms — $1 
“Little Bungalows” 
75 Houses—3, 4 and 5 Rooms—$l 


PECIAL OFFER: Send $2.50 for any three 
of these books and get Garage Folder Free. 


Books and Blueprints sold with 
Money-Back Guarantee 


E. W. STILLWELL & COMPANY 


(National Plan Service) 
116 California Bidg., Los Angeles 


Over Nine 
Hundred 
Illustrations 
of the World’s 
Most Famous 
Furniture 
(Thirty Color Plates) 


The Most 
Complete and 
Comprehensive 
Book on 
Furniture 

Ever Published 





PRICE $25. 00 This edition 


This sumptuous quarto with its remarkably tases pe 
beautiful plates is an ideal gift for every home lover . 


This book is almost an absolute necessity to the interior decorator, architect, furniture 
manufacturer, dealer or salesman and will be wanted by connoisseurs. 

It s a thorough treatment by an authority of the decorative furniture of all } riods, from 
early Egypt and a to the present day. It is the only book to present a lequately the 
furniture of early Egyp' Lig) text supplies a descriptive background and develops the 
historical sequence of Sein design, accentuating relations never before made clear. The 
furniture described includes high class walnut, mahogany and satinwood as well as that 
lacquered, painted and gilded. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., 
~ Please send me an illustrated prospectus of “1 of “DECORA’ TIVE IVE FURNITURE” and other 
similar volumes. 


EAST WASHINGTON SQUARE 
Dept. HG 1, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 















































336 PLANS 


OF BUNGALOWS, COTTAGES 
TWO-STORY HOMES 


Design No. D 1506. Plans $65.00 


Allin One BIG Book 
336 beautiful desi from smaliest 
bungalow to pon Bins » any Fsmong Complete 
working plans furnished at a fraction of the 
cost of creating —. Sandee Mae Kee 
ments, alterations and 


Build that home 


the Keith way—no better time 


Homebuilding isan open book to those est,’ The convenient layout—careful pro- 
who build Keith’s way! No bettertime to vision for equipment-—the furnishing and 
build your home—no better way than this! decorating possibilities that these houses 
bo ae 3 a Keith’s 374-page De Luxe book of possess are what count, 
tdea 
































tinctive houses—with those new touches, 
cozy entrances, striking features you notice 
in smart dwellings. Put your money in the 
kind of home you want: the economies of 
this method make it possible. 


25 Years’ Experience 


behind the Keith way. It’s experience, not 
expense, that stamps a house as real. 
Keith's designs are tried and construction 
sound. Keith’s plans and specifications 
safeguard your building funds. 


Inside the House 


You will first be drawn to the homes in 
the new Keith book by their charming ex- 
teriors; but it is within the walls of each 
room where their superiority is felt strong: 








Design No. 1379. Plans $20.00 


esigns and éested plans, Full of dis- Keith’s Magazine—Wouldn’t you like 


to read each month of the things that make 

areal home? Wouldn't a magazine that has 

specialized 25 years in homebuilding be an 
invaluable aid to your planning and build- 
ing? A special offer brings you Keith’s 

Magazine a whole year, and this remark- 

able plan book of 336 Beautiful Homes. 

Ss tee new volume DeLuxe, ‘‘Beau- 

tiful Homes,’’ 336 plans, and for 1 year—12 num- 

bers of Keith’s ine on home building, 

Gecrretas ane furnishing, all for $4.50. Money 
k if you are not delighted. See coupon below. 

red CORPORATION, Minneapolis, Minn. 

_— ee me 

KEITH CORPORATION 

141 N. 7th St., Mimwapolis 
) tenes 50 for wh ch pend meprensiicem 
lete De Luxe book of 336 Plana and Keith's 2 
agazine for one year. 

I sencloee $ for a six month's trial subécrip- 
tion to Keith’s Magazine devoted to home 
building and home furnishing. 

I enclose $2 for Keith’s Magazine 8 months 
and smaller book, 112 plans, checked below: 


Omer OFS OMS 
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A BORDER OI 
PERENNIAI 
LUPINE 


New! 


Elliott’s Sweet-Scented 


LUPINES 


Unquestionably the outstanding novelty of 
the season. Distinguished by charming 
colors and a delightful fragrance 
heretofore unknown among 
these favorite flowers 


6 he charm of the old-fashioned perennial Lu- 
pines or “Sun Dials” has been marvelously 
glorified in this superb new strain by the addition of 
a wealth of perfume and soft, harmonious colors. 

They fill the borders, year after year, with fragrant 
spires of soft pink, glowing rose, white, lavender, sky- 
blue, purple, dainty fawn and amber; with many 
lovely pastel shadings and artistic bicolors. The 
three-foot spikes make magnificent cut-flowers. Fre- 
juent cutting prolongs the blooming period from 
May on to early fall. Hardy, thriving in full sun or 
p irtial shade ; easy to grow from seed 

Elliott's are fortunate in being able to offer this 
year a limited quantity of seed from these fine new 
Lupines, in conjunction with two other new flower 
creations of unusual merit, as follows: 


GIANT SHIRLEY 


Giant Shirley Foxgloves—A genuine “Shirley” production 


POXGLOVES f extraordwmary size and vigor, growing 6 to / feet tall The 
flowerheads are over feet long, crowded with big, bell-shaped 

b m Colors range from white and shell-pink to deepest 

many attractively dotted with crimson or chocolate 


f 
Handy pere nnial 
Violet-Blue Balcony Petunias—One of the most superbly 


red flowers we have ever seen—a lovely deep shape of pure 
violet-bluc rare in flowers of any kind, and absolutely unique 
in Pet ia Vigorous and spreading, with large flowers of rch, 
velvety texture, it is the ideal Petunia for decorative beds and 
bon Ie ms continuously and profusely from early 


ner to tate tall 


Special Introductory Offer for 
One packe f Elliott's New Sweet-scented 
Lu pone together with one packet each of 7 $ 00 
Chant hark Foxgloves and Violet-Blue . 
Wa ny Petunas 
Additional packets of the Lupines will be 
poled at 5O cents each; Foxgloves at >) 












. 
cents each; and Petunias at 25 cents each 


Send for this Book 


i “Fiower anp Veceraste Garvens” for 1924 
{ the Anest carwti ; ers, including many valu 

(ime Ag tare¢ aor" / Origat, well 

k that mai sarden planning interesting 


bree t al a are wnteresi¢a 19 ing garaen 


ELLIOTT NURSERY COMPANY 
Established 1889 


540 MAGEE BUILDING 









PITTSBURGH, PA 
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The Rex Begonia leaf when 

placed in water makes a 

young plant at the base of the 
petiol 


GROWING PLANTS from CUTTINGS 


(Continued from page 122) 


by simply lifting the glass dome higher 
and higher until it is entirely removed. 

When a cutting has been made from a 
plant containing a large quantity of sap, 
it is not necessary to cover it with glass, 
but it must, as has been mentioned, be 
thoroughly dry at the cut end when 
planted. 

Cuttings from ornamental shrubs are 
taken in lengths of from 12” to 14”, and 
a bundle made from them in such a way 
that the cut ends are all of the same 
height before they are tied together. 
Then a place in the garden is selected 
where it is possible to dig a shallow 
trench 4” in depth. Here the various 
bundles are placed vertically, one next 
to the other. It is also possible to dig 
the trench at an angle, placing the cut- 
tings one next to the other in an inclin- 
ing position, and then covering with 
soil. Before this is done the cut ends 
are covered witb an inch layer of moss 
over which a 4” to 6” layer of soil is 
placed. This latter method is especially 
valuable for the root formation of Privet 


cuttings to be later used for hedges. 
When the soil is dry, it must be watered. 
The cuttings are placed in the soil about 
March and here they remain until the 
end of May, or longer. When they are 
taken out they are to be placed in a pail 
of water so that the roots do not dry up. 
This is a precautionary measure, but 
the rooted cuttings should be planted 
immediately after they have been taken 
from the soil. 

Other cuttings, when they have pro- 
duced sufficient roots, are gradually 
brought to the atmosphere to harden. 
This is accomplished by placing them in 
a cooler situation and by exposing them, 
more and more, to the rays of the sun. 
When they are hardy, they are trans- 
planted, but this should always be done 
with care for the roots are delicate. If 
the cutting is a window garden plant, 
it is placed into a small pot with a sandy 
soil mixture. As soon as the pot is filled 
with roots, and not before, can tne 
young plant be replanted into a richer 
type of soil and into a larger pot. 


ON HOUSE & GARDEN’S BOOKSHELF 


“ARDENS IN AND Asout Town, by 

J Mrs. Minga Pope Duryea. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 

A great need has been met by this 
book in these days when the pull of 
the soil and of the open and of grow- 
ing plants has become so very potent, 
with swift acceleration. It is a benefi- 
cent movement, to which many who 
feel the tug can not yield. And so 
they must endeavor, if they can not 
go to the country, to bring the country 
in. And how much of garden delights 
and refreshment can be enjoyed in 
even a small city backyard usually 
quite barren or cluttered up with un- 
sightly rubbish this book shows;— 
and the amount is astonishingly great. 
The material usually required is not 
much, either, nor costly, while the 
labor can ’ e done mostly or altogether 
by the one or two members of the 
family who get the incentive. It all 
depends upon knowing how; and this 
book tells exactly how. 

No more skillful plan could be con- 
ceived than that whereby an architect 
in’ New York City has contrived to 
have a very comfortable dwelling for 
his family, an office and a drafting 
room, with places for his secretary and 





other helpers, and a pleasant garden, 
all upon a lot of only 18 feet and 9 
inches frontage with a depth of 100 
feet and 5 inches. All this is clearly set 
forth, as are a number of other plans 
for areas greatly restricted. Most of 
these plans are original with the 
author, while some excellent examples, 
well illustrated, have been borrowed 
from European cities that in this 
respect are in advance of the American. 
The general principle in fact is the one 
employed by the ancient Greeks, that 
most intellectual of all races the world 
has yet had, the one exemplified in the 
houses of Pompeii. The back is turned 
upon the street, which is not pleasing 
to look upon and from which it is thus 
made convenient to bring supplies 
into the kitchen; the living rooms 
face upon the courtyard garden or open 
space in the rear. 

In the economica) ordering of these 
open spaces, the limitations of which 
make their effective arrangement most 
difficult, in paving them and in plant- 
ing them the book reveals keen observa- 
tion and exceptional good sense, as 
well as resourcefulness and skill. In 
the selection of plants prudent dis- 
(Continued on page 128) 
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trees will be fruiting. 








Planted 3 years 


planted five years. 


Four Kinds 





Have A Little Fruit Garden 
of Your Own— Plant 


“& 


PEAR APPLE PEACH 
PLUM CHERRY 


With warm spring sun, you'll just hanker to plant some- 
thing; and the first place you'll think of will be that empty 
space in your garden. Our dwarfed fruit trees, fresh-dug and 
reset on your place, will make your fruit-garden dreams 
come true. Three or four summers after planting the dwarf 


Trees 
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Ordinary Trees 





Cc. C. McKay, Mgr. 











Planted 7 years 


These trees not only fruit very quickly, but may be planted 
as close as ten or twelve feet apart; and though the trees are 
dwarfed, the fruit is generally finer and larger! 


The following reports show what dwarf trees are doing: 32 


— 


peaches from a tree planted two years, 75 peaches the follow- 
ing year: nearly a bushel of Elberta peaches from a four 
year tree; two and one half bushels of Stayman Winesap 
apples from a tree planted five years; one barrel of McIntosh 
apples from a tree planted seven years; one four year quince 
matured 12 large fruit, the largest 14 ounces, besides 20 
thinned out before maturity; 14 Bartlett pears from a three 
year tree; one and a half bushels of Clapp pears from a tree 


WHICH WOULD YOU RATHER HAVE? 
or Nine Kinds? 














or Dwarf Trees? 


Complete Catalogue Free 


THE VAN DUSEN NURSERIES 


Box B. Geneva, N. Y. 
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Just notice the pleasing effect of 


the way the garage roof merges into 
the greenhouse work room 

How satisfying the complete 
grouping 

@) Although we built only the green- 
¢ house, the complete des‘gn origi- 





ated in our office 

The faint outline below the plan 
shows the location of a future 
addition 


Nevertheless 
Your Friends Do Notice Such Things 


HEY do notice the things you 
haven't more than the things 
you have. 
Their absence has a way of placing you 
in their minds. 


Your having a greenhouse may be but 
a passing commendation. But when 


4 
you haven’t one, its apt to cause a " 
questioning observation. 
Talking about the high cost of build- 
ing, won't explain its absence endlessly. 


Whatever the size or cost, a bit of 
asking-around, will convince you of the 
undeniable prestige there is, in having 
your Greenhouse, “Lord & Burnham 
built.” 


A representative will gladly call, but 
only in response to your invitation. 


Jord s. BurnhamG. 


Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 










Eastern Factory Western Factory Canadian Factory 
Irvington, N.Y Des Plaines, Ill. St. Catherines, Ont 
Irvington New York Philadelphia Chicago 
New York 30E. 42nd St. Land Title Bldg. Cont. Bank Bidg. 
Boston-!1 Cleveiand Denver Kansas Cit 
Little Bldg. 407 Ulmer Bldg. 1247 S. Emerson St. Commerce Bidg. 
St. Louis Toronto Buffalo 
704 E. Carrie Ave. Harbor Commission Bidg. White Bidg. 

































The Newest 
Originations 
». in Gladioli 
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INK, yellow, orange, red, lavender, purple, coral 
all the radiant hues of a glorious sunset are 
merged in my newest gladioli originations. The 
Gladiolus Kunderdii (the ruffled-petal type) created 
a distinctly new kind of gladiolus—and one that is 
vonceded by all to be the most beautiful strain of this 
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Special Trial 
Collection Offer 
“Surprise 
Collection” 


Contains ten 
wnamed (but not la- 
beled) varieties, no 
two alike, represent- 
ing the various types 
of Kunderd Gladioli. 
Post-paid for $1.10. 
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wonderful flower. =| 
The varieties offered this year include many colors HH 
and shades in the ruffled-petaled type, an unmatched 2 
collection of the plain petaled kinds and an unusually z| 
fine number of primulinus hybrids—the butterfly and Bt 
orchid-like forms. Lacinatus, my latest origination and = 
the forerunner of another new race of Kunderd Gladioli, = 
is a beautifully fringed or lacinated-petaled type. i 
Kunderd Gladioli are easy to grow and with proper s 
care will reward you with a wonderful profusion of 2 
bloom. I have prepared, personally, cultural directions * 
that will enable anyone to grow my gladioli successfully. =| 
. , i 
Send for My New Gladiolus Catalog—Free Z| 
and you will get these instructions, together with the com- | 
plete list of Kunderd Gladioli with descriptions—many of Es 
them illustrated in colors. Write for this book at once so = 
that you may choose the gladioli you want and send in te 
an early order while my stocks are large. = 
= 

A. E, KUNDERD, Box 2, Goshen, Ind., U.S.A. : 
The Originator of The Ruffled Gladiolus : 

=| 
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ON HOUSE & GARDEN’S BOOKSHELF 


(Continued from page 126) 


crimination is revealed and an excellent 
service has been rendered, for the con- 
ditions that must be met, as every one 
who has tried to garden in a crowded 
city knows, are quite perplexing. By 
accepting the guidance of the lists in 
this book the city home-owner would 
save himself much disappointment and 
many a dollar of money. The nearly 
100 plans, figures and pictures in black 
and white are appropriate,—excepting 
that the one occupying all of page 119 
seems to have no meaning for the book, 
—are appropriate and have been repro- 
duced with a fair degree of success. 
F. B. M. 


YEONIES 1s tHe Litriz GARDEN 
by Mrs. Edward Harding. The At- 
lantic Monthly Press 


In modern floriculture certain genera 
of plants are handled commercially in 
such astounding multiplicity of named 
varieties as to make all good mona- 
graphs like this little essay on the 
Peony very valuable. One the of coun- 
try’s largest firms that through exten- 
sive advertising and through its 
superbly illustrated catalog sells seeds, 
bulbs and plants in enormous quanti- 
ties all over the country, unblushingly 
boasts of its “modern peonies selected 
from the world’s newest and best 
varieties.” Yet only two of the forty 
varieties listed rank, according to the 
Symposium of the American Peony 
Society, as high as 90, with 100 as the 
mark of perfection; barely half are 
considered, by persons who make any 
approach to being connoisseurs as, 
worth growing at all, and though several 
are very good not one is new. It further- 
more encourages to plant, for quick 
results, two-and three-year old roots 
undivided, without informing the pur- 
chaser that a large peony root after 
being transplanted will begin to rot 
at thecenter within a few years because 
only the outer portions of it can get 
into close contact with the soil and 
feed and begin again to grow properly. 

In the case of a plant which, if good 
at the start, is good for a human gen- 
eration undisturbed, it is particularly 
helpful to have available such a satis- 
factory treatise. So well has the author 
done her work that the reviewer, who 
has himself, with rather unusual oppor- 
tunities, and for more than a dozen 
years, made an intensive study of the 
plant, is pleased to state that of the 
many horticultural books he has read 
none has been found more unquali- 
fiedly satisfactory. It follows Mrs. 
Harding’s larger k of several years 
ago; but it is particularly designed, as 
the title indicates, for the beginer 
and for gardens of quite limited area, 
No attempt has of course been made 
to discuss the merits of all of even the 
better peonies commonly known to 
lovers of this flower—those that figure 
in the Symposium run up into the 
hundreds; but in Chapters III and IV 
are presented the more meritorious of 
the new and some of the old, the use 
of any of which must certainly assure 
that the fortunate owner will be thor- 
oughly pleased, so pleased that he will 
want more of them and all of themso 
far as his space and his pocket book 
allow. And there is the hitch, for some 
that are named can be had only for 
prices that to all but the genuine 
peony “fan” seem preposterously high; 
but, and herein lies one of the chief 
uses of the book, some excellent sub- 
stitutions of cheaper varieties are sug- 
gested. In expressing her personal 
opinions, however, the author is emi- 
nently fair, while intimating that the 
high rating of some of the “top- 
notchers,” in the voting of the Ameri- 
can Peony Society, springs from per- 


sonal bias that is not always disin- 
terested. Not all the good ones could 
be mentioned in the brief space allotted. 
The only striking omission is that of 
Richard Carvel among the reds of 
pages 28 and 29; it is a less expensive 
and yet more valuable variety than 
either of the first two there named and, 
because of its earliness and its unique 
fragrance, it should be preferred to the 
third. 

The work of ‘the American Peony 
Society is given too little recognition 
in this volume, small though it is, for 
the bulletins are at least stimulativeof 
interest and the information frequently 
useful. For sound counsel, however, 
concerning the actual handling of the 
peony plant the treatment could not 
be surpassed, except possibly in the 
matter of cleaning the roots preparatory 
to planting them. The old stems would 
better be cut out of the roots clean, all 
deposits of rot removed and the crowns 
dipped into lime-sulphur, if there 
seems to be a chance that any decay 
may remain. Any surplus of eyes 
should be ruthlessly removed upon 
the principle of pruning in transplant- 
ing; two or three good stems will make 
for a better plant in following years 
than seven or eight growing from a root 
incapable of fully developing them. 
Broken ends of roots should be cutoff 
clean and square and excessive length 
would better be shortened so that new 
feeding roots may be emitted into the 
best soil; but that depends upon the 
soil’s depth, and so in 2 bed deeply pre- 
pared it does not give so much advan- 
tage. 

There is wise advocacy of warding 
off ailments by maintenance of good 
health and vigor, while at the same 
time are given reliable prescriptions 
for the few diseases to which the 
“King of the Herbaceous Garden” is 
subject. There is sensible warning 
against the evils of too frequent divi- 
sion, an evil made prevalent by the 
greed for rapid multiplying of the 
stock of fine new varieties; it is thus 
that disaster comes, particularly in the 
case of certain varieties that do not 
well endure frequent division, rather 
than through making the divisions 
small. With patient waiting and intelli- 
gent management a small clean root 
will grow into a better plant than will a 
thick heavy mass of transplanted 
roots. Such a small division is helped 
in its infancy by a little shelter from 
the hot sunshine and the drying winds. 

Though the volume is a small one 
its usefulness would have been pro- 
moted by providing it with an index. 

F. B. M. 


WARF anv Stow Growinc Cont- 
rers, by Murray Hornibrook. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 


The subject is not the artifically 
dwarfed conifers distorted by the 
pe. but evergreen trees dwarfed 

y nature. Of these the number is 
greater than the average amateur 
thinks, for among no other general 
class of trees are sports tending to 
drawfness so frequent. But their place 
in garden design has been in more ways 
than one a small one until compara- 
tively recent times when the growing 
interest in rock gardéning has raised 
them upon a tide of popularity. To 
meet the demands of Great Britain and 
America the smaller Dutch and French 
nurserymen, by whom almost alone 
these slow growing pygmy trees had 
been kept, began to send a flood of 
indiscriminate forms with but little 
heed to exactness of nomenclature. 
Nor has the pernicious practice ceased 
even yet; a useful, though very brief 
(Continued on page 132) 
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Rose Novelties for 1924 sO “UTR 


AMERICA: glowingrose, ELDORADO: golden 


é , "Veushans Gladiols 
pink, with long pointed yellow with petals slightly 


bud, blooming from May tinted red, growing habit ROWN on our farms in Central Michigan, where 
until frost of Miss Lolita Armour long days, cool nights and friendly soil unite to 


produce brilliant coloring and healthy vigor. Each bulb 


contains flowers which will blossom for you. We choose 
wonderful coloring of soft SCHUREN: a vellow rose 





The hardy garden roses for 1924 will include 
the following: 







our famous Rainbow Collections from the finest named 
varieties. Planted from May 1 to June 15th, large 


flesh cream with a clear ec PR 2 pgyee or flower in about twelve weeks. If you can 
iene of bright rose, washed ll - 8 ic b or ut one flower, let it be this. It is surest to grow, 
zs ee 3 iw 1 ingdon in color ut sts longest when cut, and presents the widest 

i verm! “dt very sweetly larger and more double in color range in flower beds and borders. 
scented. : 





flower. Remarkably fra- 


SOUV. DE GEORGES grant at all times. 
PERNET: brilliant orient 

red shading to cochineal SENSATION: the finest 
carmine and end of petals crimson rose introduced to 
entire rose suffused with a_ date, with the fragrance of 
-golden sheen. the old General Jack rose. 


Vaughan’s Rainbow 
Collections 


all large bulbs, 1% to 13% inches in 
diameter, prepaid to 600 miles from 
Chicago or New York 
H-1—13 best kinds, each different. . . $1.00 
H-2— 3 sets of Fr (39 bulbs) 2.50 
H-3—100 bulbs of twenty varieties 5.00 
H-4—Homewood Callection 50 

medium bulbs, all of flowering 

size though blooming later, not 

less than 5 colors............. 1.00 


We are accepting orders for these superb two year 
old plants, $2.50 each, per plant, $25.00 per dozen. 


If you live more than 600 miles from Chicago - 
; New York, add ro cents for each dollar’s wort 

Catalog on request. New Ye 

For the admirer of the gladiolus we list the most 
complete collection of named varieties offered in 
the world—all grown on our farms, where we have 
1,500 varieties, Ask for our catalog, Vaughan’s 
Gardening [iustrated for 192 4 whic h desc ribes and 


Charles H. Totty Company 


MADISON, NEW JERSEY a es 
New York Office: 4 East 53rd Street VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE 


41-43 Barclay St., ro-12 W. Randolph St., 
New York Crry CHicaco 




















Everything your garden, lawn or 


ie _., orchard needs ||| fee a 
= | Whether you have a small NY . 9 ri £0 BETTER 


suburban home or large country ' = & . os 
as, estate, here is your handiest pos- } ND YH GARD ENS 
= ° . ° re bi 
ee sible guide to the most fertile 4 males 
ot% flower and vegetable seeds and 
the sturdiest trees, plants and 
shrubs the world provides, 


























For 86 years the House of Dreer 
has been governed by but one mo- 
tive; to supply the choicest seeds, 





THE : 3 ; plants and bulbs that human 

ability can produce. America and 

STORRS & HARRISON CO. Europe alike contribute to make 
1924 Catalog Dreer’s a vast supply house of hor- 


ticultural merchandise and the 
index to it we offer in 


illustrates and accurately de- 
scribes a great variety of carc- 


fully selected shrubs, full flower- 9 
ing perennials, hardy vines and NG D reer S Garden Book 


berry bushes, vigorous fruit and 

















handsome shade trees—and a % We have endeavored to make this book a true representative 

wealth of flower and vegetable 44 of our business. Experienced gardeners throughout the countr t 
seeds from time-proved strains. #1 have helped us make the cultural directions practical and pres 
For 70 years S. & H. offerings { able. Its 224 pages contain perhaps more practical garden lore £9%1 
have been the choice of amateurs St than that found in many an expensive garden book. . 
and professionals everywhere. It matters little whether you are interested in vege- 

‘ tables, annuals or perennials from seeds, choice 

> || + card will inten Dahlias, Gladioli or Cannas, flowers or house plants, 





you will find them all listed and offered in such a 

way as to make it easily possible for you to determine 

just what kind of garden you want and may have. 
This freely illustrated book, with hun- 

dreds of photographic reproductions besides 

eight full pages in colors, is gladly mailed 

free. Please write for your copy today, 

mentioning this publication. 


= HENRY A. DREER 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 714-716 Chestnut Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








Nurserymen and Seedsmen for 70 Years 
Box 427 Painesville, Ohio 
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"Umpro ved Guropean Filberts; 











Handsome Shrubs _ Real Nut Producers 


\ Hall success for over eleven years that not only fills 
an important place in ornamental plantings and in nut 
borders for walks and drives, but are a success com- 
mercially. Thrive in any moderately rich, well- 
drained soil. Are HARDY and ADAPTED TO THE 
MORE NORTHERN STATES. 
Ilere is something you also want— 
[he most rapid growing climbing vine—splendid coverage 
the first year. Silver Lace Vine (Polygonum Aubertii) 
great foamy sprays of white flowers bloom through the 
summer and fall 


You need thi 


table of common substitutes is given 
upon page 88. To straighten out the 
confusion is the effort of this new book, 
emanating, as have so many excellent 
works on horticulture, from the devoted 
application of hours outside the pro- 
fessional work of a British scholar. 

Even without any allowance, how- 
ever, for the difficulties under which the 
task has beer accomplished, it is worthy 
of high ecomiums. But it is primarily 
a reference book, and the list of 460 
plants and sorts of plants might very 
well be bewildering to the American 
reader. No such quantity of plants is 
accessible in this country nor is likely 
to be for some time since the quaran- 
tine of the Federal Horticulture Board 
was put in effect. Though the author 
has had the sympathetic cooperation of 
Professor Sargent, who has sent him 
from the Arnold Arboretum specimen 
branches and photographs, yet for the 
American buying dwarf conifers it is 
not at every point to be relied upon. 
A number of plants sold freely in the 
nursery trade do not conform to the 
book’s descriptions of them. Juniperus 




































The New Dwarf Privet 


illustrated at the bottom of this ad vertisement— hardy, 
thi k. low growing 1% feet) tor border edging where the 
ordinary Privet or Barberry is high. 


Another specialty is the 
New Everblooming Kugosa Rose 
Shown in Natural Color in Our Free Catalog 


For mass and hedge plantings 
(not for the rose garden) 
Clusters of beautiful bright red 
flowers resembling bunches of 
red carnations. Very double 
with petal edges serrated and 
with the beautiful deep green, 
healthy foliage characteristic 
of the Rugosa Rose. Blooms 
continually from early summer 
until frost. 


Everblooming Hybrid 
Tea Roses 


We have a splendid collection 
for spring planting. Our list 
includes thirty-seven superb 
new varieties, such as Los 
Angeles, Constance, Madame 
Butterfly, Lolita Armour, Mrs. 
S. K. Ringe, Crusader. 

These are only a few of our specialties. 
Many others are tlustrated in full color 
in our Free Catalogue for 1924. Send 
‘or your copy today and find out about 
our spendid assortment of Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 
Berry Plants, etc. 





Boe rblooming Red Rugora 


L. W. HALL COMPANY, Inc. 


493 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. 
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(Continued from page 128) 


virginiana scholti and J. v. cannarti, 
described upon pages 78 and 77 respec- 
tively as a “pyramidal bushy dwarf 
form” and a “compact form, forming a 
broad crown” are commonly put out as 
tall columnar trees. Nor are all the 
pictures as serviceable as might be 
desired for purposes of identification. 
Furthermore it is to be regretted that 
so few illustrations have been attempted. 
Twenty-four pictures do not go far 
toward helping to visualize 460 plants 
or sorts of ‘Gate. More of precise 
information along ecological lines also 
would have contributed to the general 
value and usefulness of the work, The 
synonymy has been worked out with 
tolerable thoroughness in most in- 
stances; absolute exhaustiveness in such 
a subject was not to be expected. 
American gardeners, nurserymen and 
landscape architects all should find the 
volume invaluable until there appears 
a quite authoritative work, a revision 
of this one perhaps, if that can happily 
be arranged, for them upon this 
important subject. 
F. B. M. 


MODERNIST WALL PAPERS 


(Continued from page 102) 


badly proportioned room in ordinary up 
and down fashion will not do much to 
mitigate its ugliness. But such rooms 
can often be made interesting by divid- 
ing up the wall space—altering the pro- 
portion of dado, filling and frieze, and 
by using two or more different papers. 
A long, unbroken wall, for example is 
sometimes difficult to deal with in a 
room disproportionately high. A good 
treatment here would be an unusually 
| deep frieze, say about 4’, meeting a 
dado of avout 5’ 6”, here being no filling 
between. For the frieze a pattern of 
daffodil yellow and cream is suggested, 
with the stripes running horizontally 
around the room, and for the dado a 
tempera paper, ‘in elephant-gray, a 
deeper tone of the gray for the wood- 
work, and pale daffodil yellow on the 
ceiling. A dining room planned on a 
large scale, but low and badly lit, might 
be hung with a beige colored flock paper, 
in a formal Italian design, from the 
cornice to meet a low dado from 2’—3’, 
painted apricot, cornice and ceiling re- 
peating the apricot in a lighter shade. 
For an irregular shaped room, much- 
doored and many-windowed, the follow- 
ing plant may be used and varied ad 
infinitum with excellent results. First 
hang the walls with a paper, speckled 
all over, like a bird’s egg, in purple and 
yellow. Next cut borders about 6” wide 
from a plain glazed violet paper, and 
paste them on so as to outline the shape 
of the room, under the frieze or cornice, 
down each side of every corner, along 
the dado, and around each door and 
window. This has the effect of divid- 
ing the walls into a series of irregular 
panels, a little difficult to describe, but 
easy enough to make, and entirely 
charming when made. It can also be 
sued for rejuvenating an elderly paper 
with astonishing success. Suppose the 
original paper to be a decent old-pat- 
terned one, dark in tone, but worn, as 
papers do get worn, at the corner edges. 
In this case the borders would look well 


cut from a black or deep blue paper nar- 





| 
| 
| 


rowly striped with dull gold and applied 
in the manner described; this would 
give a fresh aspect to the paper anu 
beautify the room at a small cost. 

In many rooms there is a recess, or an 
arch in the wall, which can be made in- 
interesting and decorative by an inde 
pendent treatment. For example, a 
small room is hung with a bright deep 
shade of sapphire blue, the frieze is a 
dull black thickly sprinkled with small 
patines of gold, and there is a black 
ceiling; a shallow arch in the wall facing 
the door is in plain, bright gold. An- 
other example is a boudoir hung with a 
purplish gray pattern, and the deep 
recess is vermilion. For a book room, 
or wherever the walls are covered and 
show but little, the space over the 
mantelpiece lends itself admirably to 
some individual arrangement. Marble 
papers sound rather shocking and Vic- 
torian, but the 20th Century versions 
have another way with them. One 
such is in deep cafe-au-lait color, very 
vague and cloudy, with a little gold 
blowing about. Another is deep red 
turning to brownish purple, and either 
of these may be hung over the mantel- 
piece without the smallest fear that the 
eye will ever tire of them, or that they 
will unduly assert themselves. Some 
kind of frame or beading should sur- 
round these “over-mantels” to give just 
the slight emphasis that is called for. 

Finally, let the chooser of wall papers 
lay to heart the old and vulgar adage, 
“there’s no use spoiling the ship for the 
sake of a hap’orth of tar.” It is a curi- 
ous psychological fact that people who 
will spend lavishly on their floors and 
windows, and all the rest of it, will sud- 
denly wax penurious when it comes to 
the walls. In nine cases out of a dozen 
they will hesitate and eventually reject 
the very paragon of perfection, and de- 
cide on the next best thing, all for the 
sake of a few dollars’ difference in the 
cost “per piece.” Bad economy, when 
the value of the right wall paper in the 
room can hardly be over-estimated. 
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